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OUR  DIOCESE 


A   STUDY  OF  THE  HISTORY 
AND  WORK  OF  THE  CHURCH 
IN  THE  DIOCESE  OF 
CENTRAL  NEW  YORK 


INTRODUCTION 


HIS  modest  hand-book  tells  something  of  the  past  and 


gives  a  glimpse  into  the  possibilities  of  the  future 
in  our  diocese. 

It  is  well  to  remember  the  past.  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  born  in  a  town  full  of  historic  associations.  I  was 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  the  church  where  the  first 
conference  was  held  leading  to  organization  of  the  American 
Episcopal  Church  after  the  Revolutionary  War.  Some  of 
the  happiest  years  of  my  ministry  were  spent  in  a  city  rich 
in  patriotic  sentiment — no  one  who  lived  near  Fort  McHenry 
could  hear  unmoved  the  strains  of  The  Star  Spangled 
Banner.  Thank  God  that  I  have  had,  therefore,  a  reverence 
and  love  for  things  past. 

There  is  much  to  kindle  the  emotions  and  warm  the  blood 
in  the  story  of  the  beginnings  of  church  life  in  that  section 
of  the  Empire  State  which  is  now  the  Diocese  of  Central 
New  York.  It  is  good  to  know  something  of  this  history. 
That  knowledge  will  warm  our  hearts  to  new  zeal  for  the 
church's  work  in  these  days.  One  cannot  read  of  the 
small  beginnings  at  Paris  Hill — the  Mother  Church  of  the 
Diocese — and  of  how  devout  laymen  organized  a  parish  and 
planned  for  a  church  long  before  any  clergyman  had  set 
foot  on  Central  New  York  soil,  without  realizing  what  an 
influence  the  Church  would  have  now,  with  laymen  of  like 
zeal  for  the  extension  of  the  Kingdom. 

So  this  book  tells  us  something  of  the  self-sacrifice  and 
devotion  of  other  days.  Those  who  read  its  pages  will  learn 
to  love  their  home  diocese.  It  occupies  a  laud  worthy  of 
our  affection.  From  the  Thousand  Islands  in  the  North  to 
the  beautiful  valleys  of  the  South  ;  from  the  foot  hills  of  the 
Adirondacks  on  the  East  to  the  peaceful  finger  lakes  dis- 
trict of  the  western  section  of  our  jurisdiction  ;  with  the 
historic  Mohawk  Valley,  and  its  tale  of  early  missionary 
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work  among  the  Indians  and  its  Oriskany  battle  field, 
where  Herkimer's  victory  made  possible  the  eventual  defeat 
of  the  British  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  nation  ;  with 
its  honorable  ecclesiastical  history,  its  first  splendid  Bishop, 
its  great  contribution  of  men  who  have  adorned  the  min- 
istry— who  that  reads  can  fail  to  find  a  new  afTection 
awakened  for  the  diocese  in  which  we  serve  ? 

And  then  the  book  tells  of  our  problems  and  opportuni- 
ties today.  They  are  such  as  may  challenge  the  very  best 
in  us. 

The  volume,  however,  is  not  a  complete  history,  nor  is  it 
a  perfect  survey  of  present  needs.  It  is  merely  an  outline 
of  history  and  a  suggestion  for  further  work.  If  made  a 
basis  for  instruction  in  study  classes,  it  will  quicken 
loyalty  and  devotion  and  point  the  way  to  fuller  service. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  many  who  have  worked  over  its 
pages  ;  in  particular  to  the  Rev.  Theodore  Haydn,  former 
secretary  of  the  diocese,  who  gathered  the  material,  and  to 
Professor  H.  N.  Ogden,  of  Cornell  University,  a  faithful 
laymen  who  gave  the  book  its  present  form. 

Charles  Fiskk 


CHAPTER  I 


OUR  DIOCESE 

Limits  of  the  Diocese.    Some  English  parishes  have  a 
I  custom  of  "beating  the  bounds"  of  the  parish  during 

I  Rogation  Days,  that  is,  the  people  of  the  parish  in  solemn 

procession,  march  around  its  boundaries.    Should  we  **  beat 
I  the  bounds  "  of  the  Diocese  of  Central  New  York,  and  start 

^  southward  from  Utica,  the  See  Cit}',  which  is  on  the  eastern 

border,  we  would  pass  through  a  thinly  settled  hill  country 
— the  foot  hills  of  the  Catskill  mountains — part  of  the  way 
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following  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Unadilla  River  until 
we  reached  the  Pennsylvania  border.  There  turning 
westward,  we  would  go  straight  along  the  Pennsylvania 
line,  through  the  valley  of  the  Susquehanna,  where  the 
hills  are  higher  and  the  valleys  wider,  until  we  came  into 
the  Chemung  River  valley.  At  the  farther  corner  of 
Chemung  County  we  would  turn  and  pass  northward, 
following  a  very  irregular  line  through  the  Finger  Lakes 
Region,  and  skirting  the  shores  of  Seneca  Lake  for  almost 
its  entire  length.  Leaving  the  fertile  farms  and  narrow 
waters  of  the  Finger  Lakes,  we  would  continue  north, 
through  vine  and  fruit  orchards,  until  stopped  by  the  waters 
of  mighty  Ontario.  Following  its  shores,  sometimes  rocky 
and  rugged,  sometimes  bordered  by  sandy  beaches  and 
summer  cottages,  eastward  and  northward  we  would  come 
to  the  point  where  the  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  pour  into 
the  River  St.  Lawrence.  Here  w^e  would  take  boat  along 
the  International  Boundary  line  as  it  winds  its  way  through 
the  vistas  of  the  Thousand  Islands,  whose  natural  beauty 
has  charmed  travelers  from  every  land.  When  the  islands 
began  to  be  few  in  number,  we  would  land  and  continue 
eastward  along  the  northern  boundaries  of  Jefferson  and 
Lewis  counties,  and  then  turn  again  southward,  this  time, 
through  the  foothills  and  woodlands  that  fringe  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  and  so  finally  reach  our  starting  point,  the  city  of 
Utica,  after  a  journey  of  something  more  than  five  hundred 
miles,  and  having  surrounded  an  area  of  about  12,000 
square  miles. 

On  our  trip  we  would  have  almost  encompassed  the  so- 
called  *' Finger  Lakes,"  which  were  the  inspiration  of  the 
four  fountains  represented  on  our  Dioceseu  Seal  and  the 
words  found  upon  its  border,  '*  Super  Aquam  Refectionis — 
Besides  the  waters  of  Comfort."* 

Bounding  the  Diocese  as  they  do  in  geographies,  we  find 

*  See  Cover  Page. 
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that  Central  New  York  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Lake 
Ontario,  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  the  Diocese  of  Albany  ; 
on  the  east  by  the  Diocese  of  Albany  ;  on  the  south  by  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  and  on  the  wcbt  by  the  Diocese  of 
Western  New  York,  Lake  Ontario,  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
River. 

Scenery.  Far  famed  beauty  spots  mark  our  Diocese  as 
one  full  of  rich  and  inspiring  scenery,  Taughannock  Falls, 
near  Ithaca,  and  Watkins  Glen,  Chemung  County,  being  of 
striking  examples  of  such  a  character.  The  gulches  of 
Jefferson  County  appeal  to  geologists  by  their  exposure  of 
"Lorraine  Shale."  The  hills  of  Onondaga,  Oneida  and 
Chenango  counties  are  raked  over  by  students  of  Indian 
archeology  for  relics  of  the  Iroquois.  And  the  turbid  and 
placid  St.  Lawrence  with  its  Thousand  Islands  on  the 
northern  border  are  visited  by  thousands  of  tourists  w^ho 
come  even  from  Europe  and  Asia  to  view  its  mighty 
waters. 

In  addition  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  swift  running  Black 
River,  named  so  because  of  the  blackness  of  its  waters, 
flows  northward  through  Lewis  County  and  thence  breaks 
abruptly  westward  through  Jefferson  County  to  Lake 
Ontario.  Along  it,  early  settlements  were  made  and  lumber 
and  paper  mills  erected  which  have  long  been  famous. 

Farther  south  the  Salmon  River,  the  headquarters  of 
which  are  well  known  to  trout  fishermen,  crosses  Oswego 
County.  Just  before  it  emerges  from  the  "Big  Woods," 
it  takes  a  sudden  drop  of  one  hundred  and  ten  feet,  and 
these  "Falls  of  the  Salmon,"  while  not  comparable  in 
grandeur  to  Niagara,  in  natural  beauty  once  rivalled  the 
greater  falls.  They  have  been  harnessed  now,  and  the 
electric  power  derived  from  them  runs  factory  wheels  and 
streei  cars  as  far  distant  as  Syracuse. 

The  Oswego  River,  with  its  tributary  the  Oneida,  drains 
the  Finger  Lakes  and  controls  a  drainage  area  of  5,000 
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square  miles,  nearly  one-half  of  the  Diocese.  Along  their 
banks,  flour  and  knitting  mills  were  a  nucleus  for  early- 
settlements.  In  a  similar  way,  towns  and  villages  sprang 
up  along  the  Tioughnioga  and  Chenango  rivers  which, 
running  southward  through  Cortland  and  Chenango  Coun. 
ties,  and  converging  at  Chenango  Forks,  pour  their  united 
waters  into  the  Susquehanna,  the  southern  line  of  early 
settlement.-  The  Chemung  River,  another  tributary,  gives 
its  name  to  the  valley  and  county  in  which  Elmira  is 
located. 

Railroads.  Most  of  the  well  known  railroad  systems  of 
the  East  pass  through  the  Diocese.  The  New  York  Central 
and  Hudson  River  Railroad  crosses  its  center  from  east  to 
west  and  by  tributary  lines  serves  the  northern  section. 
The  Erie  and  Lackawanna  Roads  run  through  the  southern 
counties,  the  latter  extending  its  lines  northward  to  Ithaca, 
to  Oswego  and  to  Utica.  The  Lehigh  cuts  across  the  west- 
ern section  from  Sayre,  Pennsylvania,  through  Ithaca,  to 
Geneva,  branching  north  and  east  to  Auburn  and  Canastota. 
The  Ontario  and  Western  traverses  the  Diocese  from  Sidney 
through  Norwich  to -Oswego,  with  a  branch  line  tapping 
the  See  City.  The  Delaware  and  Hudson  strikes  across  the 
southeastern  counties  in  its  route  from  Albany  to  Bingham- 
ton,  and  the  Pennsylvania  has  a  branch  line  through  Che- 
mung County.  Nor  should  we  forget  the  Unadilla  Valley 
Railroad,  running  from  Bridgewater  to  Unadilla,  and  often 
called  the  "dilly-dally." 

These  many  railroad  systems  contribute  to  ease  of  travel, 
but  because  of  their  peculiar  locations  and  directions  it  is 
generally  easier  to  get  into  or  out  of  Central  New  York  than 
from  one  part  of  the  Diocese  to  another,  as  the  Bishop  and  the 
Archdeacon  will  testify.  But  there  are  also  electric  railway 
systems  and  a  rapidly  developing  network  of  state  highways 
on  which  '*  light  cars"  can  run,  which  help  to  simplify  the 
problem  of  intra-diocesan  travel. 
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Industries.  But  we  did  not  begin  this  chapter  to  give  a 
scenic  guide  book  or  a  railroad  time  table.  The  reader 
wants  to  know  what  sort  of  a  diocese  we  live  in — what  are 
its  industries,  its  institutions,  its  peoples.  When  we  have 
learned  something  of  these  facts  we  shall  know  something 
of  the  religious  problems  that  the  church  in  such  a  diocese 
must  try  to  solve. 

Central  New  York  is  a  great  agricultural  region.  From 
its  famous  dairies  train-loads  of  milk  go  daily  over  the  rail- 
roads to  New  York  and  to  other  large  cities.  The 
northern  section  produces  vast  quantities  of  hay.  There 
are  great  cheese  factories  there  also.  Maple  sugar 
and  honey  make  some  of  our  counties  famous  for 
their  sweets.  Madison  county  is  renowned  for  its  hops 
and  peas;  Chenango,  for  its  butter  and  milk.  Fruit  farms, 
vineyards  and  woodlands  produce  much  of  the  wealth  of  the 
Diocese.  Thousands  of  dozens  of  eggs,  truck  loads  of 
strawberries,  trainloads  of  grapes,  apples  and  grain,  car 
loads  of  lettuce,  onions  and  celery  ;  many  more  of  potatoes 
and  cabbages  and  forests  of  Christmas  trees — all  these  are 
amoug  the  things  our  farms  and  fields  export  to  supply  the 
needs  and  increase  the  happiness  of  man. 

Ours  also  is  a  great  industrial  region,  and  many  of  its 
towns  are  industrial  communities.  Who  does  not  know  of 
the  paper  mills  of  Carthage,  Brownville  and  Dexter,  of  the 
brake  shops  of  Watertown,  of  the  shoe  factories  of  Endicott 
and  Johnson  City,  of  the  harvesters  made  in  Auburn,  the 
typewriters  and  automobiles  made  in  Syracuse.  Syracuse 
was  once  the  '*  Salt  "  city,  but  now  it  has  a  host  of  other 
industries  and  its  salt  vats  are  falling  to  ruin.  It  has  great 
steel  mills,  iron  foundries  and  gear  factories.  On  its  out- 
skirts are  located  the  Solvay  Process  works,  producing  soda 
ash  and  many  other  chemicals.  Utica  is  a  center  of  cotton 
and  knitting  mills.  Rome  has  its  brass  and  wire  factories. 
Sherrill  and  Kenwood  produce  the  famous  "Oneida  Com- 
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munity  Silver."  Groton,  once  builder  of  massive  iron 
bridges,  now  produces  the  smallest  of  folding  typewriters. 
Oswego  makes  almost  everything  from  candy  to  matches, 
and  its  starch  has  a  world  wide  reputation.  Norwich  in 
addition  to  being  the  heart  of  one  of  the  finest  dairy 
sections  of  the  Diocese  is  the  home  of  the  Maydole  hammer 
works  and  of  the  Norwich  Pharmacal  company.  Biiigham- 
ton,  once  famous  for  its  cigars,  is  now  a  varied  industrial 
community,  with  a  great  photographic  supply  manufacturing 
company  as  one  of  its  chief  employers  of  labor.  Elmira, 
Fulton,  Phoenix,  Seneca  Falls,  Waverly,  and  many  another 
city  and  town  are  largely  industrial  in  character. 

Colleges,  Hospitals,  etc.  We  train  minds  as  well  as  build 
machinery  in  Central  New  York.  The  whole  region  is 
full  of  educational  institutions.  There  is  Cornell  University 
at  Ithaca  whose  founders  were  men  of  strength  and  vision — 
Ezra  Cornell  of  far-seeing  enthusiasm  ;  Dr.  Andrew  D. 
White,  a  pioneer  in  university  planning.  Then  there  is 
Syracuse  University,  a  "poor  man's  college;"  and  like 
Cornell,  co-educational.  For  young  men  only  there  are 
Colgate  University,  located  at  Hamilton,  and  Hamilton 
College  at  Clinton.  For  girls  only,  there  are  Elmira  College 
at  Elmira  and  Wells  College  at  Aurora,  the  former,  one  of 
the  first  colleges  for  women  in  America.  State  Normal 
Schools  are  found  at  Cortland  and  Oswego.  Cazenovia  has 
a  Seminary,  and  Manlius  a  Military  Academy. 

Educational  institutions  are  not  our  only  claim  to  interest. 
Here  are  also  homes  for  the  aged,  famous  the  country  over, 
and  other  institutions  of  first  importance  for  public  care  of 
the  unfortunate  and  depraved. 

There  are  State  Hospitals  for  the  insane  at  Biughamton, 
Utica,  and  Willard  ;  in  Rome  there  is  a  State  Custodial 
Asylum  ;  in  Syracuse,  an  institution  for  the  Feeble  Minded. 
There  is  a  State  Prison  at  Auburn,  a  Penitentiary  at  James- 
ville,  and  a  Reformatory  at  Elmira.     In  Freeville,  the 
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George  Junior  Republic  has  been  established  for  the  training 
of  wayward  boys  and  girls,  a  truly  wonderful  place,  and 
adopted  as  a  model  not  only  in  several  States  in  this  country 
but  also  in  Europe. 

There  are  military  posts  at  Sacketts  Harbor  and  Oswego, 
and  a  Home  for  Soldiers  and  Sailors  and  their  Widows  at 


while  the  Indians  are  found  chiefly  in  Onondaga  County. 
It  is  rather  difficult  to  secure  accurate  statistics  as  to 
foreign  people  among  us.  The  Census  gives  us  only 
the  number  of  foreign-born  ;  but  there  are  also  the 
children  of  foreign-born  people  to  be  computed  in  race 
statistics.  For  example,  out  of  the  21,000  people  in  Rome, 
5,200  are  foreign-born;  but  the  superintendent  of  schools 
states  that  more  than  half  the  children  in  school  are  the 
children  of  foreign-born  parents,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the 
proportion  of  people  of  a  foreign  racial  stock  must  be  con- 
siderably higher  than  the  proportion  of  those  of  foreign 
birth.  Thus  Syracuse  has  6,756  inhabitants  who  were  born 
in  Italy  ;   but  Italians  estimate  the  number  of  people  of 


Oxford.  Near  Utica,  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  State 
Masonic  Fraternity  main- 
tains a  Home  and  the  Odd 
Fellows  are  now  building  a 
magnificent  home,  three 
miles  north  of  Ithaca. 


SACKETTS  HARBOR,  N.  Y. 


The  People.  Within  the 
Diocese  there  are  just  about 
a  million  people.  Of  these 
there  are  more  than  4,000 
Negroes,  and  about  700  In- 
dians. The  Negroes  are 
scattered  through  the  cities 
of  the  Diocese,  the  largest 
number  being  in  Syracuse, 
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their  race  in  Syracuse  as  between  10,000  and  18,000. 
Utica  has  27,000  Italians. 

It  is  an  outworn  figure  of  speech  which  calls  America  a 
great  "  melting  pot  "  of  the  races  ;  but  in  the  great  center 
of  population  of  our  Diocese,  the  variety  of  nationalities 
present  testify  to  the  accuracy  of  the  figure.  Few  perhaps 
realize  how  serious  the  problem  of  caring  religiously  for  all 
these  nationalities  is,  and  fewer  still  know  how  rapidly  it 
has  forced  itself  upon  the  church  here  in  Central  New  York. 
Even  in  such  rural  counties  as  Lewis,  Chenango, or  Tompkins, 
the  foreign-born  whites  number  from  five  to  ten  per  cent  of 
the  population.  In  others,  as  in  Jefferson,  Oswego,  or 
Broome  Counties  they  are  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent  ; 
while  in  Oneida  and  Onondaga  Counties  the  proportion 
rises  to  fifteen  and  twenty-five  per  cent.  This  means  that 
if  the  Church  were  really  influencing  all  the  people,  the 
parishes  of  Syracuse  ought  to  have  a  foreign  family  in 
every  fourth  pew  on  Sundays.  Of  the  cities  of  the  Diocese, 
Utica  has  the  largest  proportion  of  foreign-born,  although 
Auburn,  Rome,  Syracuse  have  large  numbers  of  Italians 
and  Poles,  while  Oswego  and  Watertown  have  many  French 
Canadians. 

Almost  all  races  are  found  among  us,  some  in  large  num- 
bers and  some  with  only  a  few  representatives.  There  are 
only  31  persons  of  Japanese  birth  and  88  Chinese,  of  whom 
35  live  in  Oneida  County.  But  there  are  larger  numbers  of 
many  others,  such  as  Armenians,  Austrians,  Greeks,  Rus- 
sians, Lithuanians,  Swedes,  Norwegians,  Welsh,  Syrians, 
Swiss,  Spanish,  French  as  well  as  smaller  numbers  of  many 
other  races. 

Problems.  And  so  we  have  in  the  diocese  our  problems 
to  solve.  There  is  the  problem  of  the  foreign-born  and 
their  immediate  descendents  :  how  to  make  not  merely 
loyal  Americans  of  them — but  how  to  make  Christian 
Americans  of  them,  or  how  to  keep  them  Christians  while 
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they  are  becoming  Americans,  and  how  to  bring  them  into 
the  circle  of  the  common  life  and  fellowship — a  problem 
not  always  of  how  to  change  them,  but  of  how  to  change 
ourselves  as  well,  that  a  community  of  interest  may  be 
established  and  a  point  of  contact  found. 

There  is  the  industrial  problem  :  how  to  win  and  hold 
the  working  people,  who  often  regard  the  Church  as  allied 
with  capitalism  or  as  dominated  by  capitalists. 

There  is  the  rural  problem  :  how  to  reach  and  serve, 
attach  and  retain,  economically  and  yet  effectively,  not 
only  the  people  of  small  hamlets  and  villages,  but  the 
isolated  farm  dwellers. 

There  is  the  student  problem  :  how  to  steady  and 
strengthen  the  faith  and  morals  of  young  people  away  from 
home  among  those  who  are  not  always  sympathetic  with 
the  ideas  and  ideals  the  Church  would  have  them  reverence 
and  cherish. 

There  is  the  problem  of  ministering  effectively  and  regu- 
larly to  the  inmates  of,  and  the  workers  in,  penal  and 
curative  institutions. 

Problems  for  all  ;  work  for  all  ;  rewards  for  those  who 
labor  zealously. 


CHAPTER  II 


OUR  EARLY  HISTORY 

TTOW  many  of  our  people  know  much  of  the  early  his- 
tory  of  the  Church  in  New  York  ?  There  is  nothing 
which  so  creates  loyalty  and  zeal  as  right  sentiment.  And 
nothing  so  arouses  such  sentiment  and  affection  as  a  full 
understanding  of  the  earnest  labors  and  faithful  endeavor 
of  men  and  women  of  the  past. 

A  study  of  the  history  of  our  diocese  gives  many  records 
of  those  through  whose  pain,  care,  and  cost  parishes  were 
established  which  through  all  the  years  have  kept  the  light 
of  faith  burning.  If  we  know  something  of  what  was  done 
b}'  others,  into  whose  labors  we  have  entered,  we  might  do 
more  that  others  may  enter  into  our  labors.  This  chapter 
will  tell  something  of  our  earliest  history,  beginning  when 
the  whole  of  the  present  state  of  New  York  was  one  diocese.-^ 

Central  New  York  as  a  separate  diocese  dates  only  from 
1868.  Many  of  its  parishes  were  formed  when  the  whole 
state  was  a  single  diocese,  and  many  more  when  this  por- 
tion of  the  state  was  included  in  the  Diocese  of  Western 
New  York. 

Missions  to  the  Indians.  We  begin  with  the  earliest 
efforts  to  plant  Christianity  in  what  was  then  a  wilderness. 
The  first  missionaries  to  visit  these  regions  were  Jesuits  of 
Quebec,  who  made  their  way  up  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
and  across  Lake  Ontario  to  the  seats  of  the  Confederacy  of 
the  Iroquois,  in  what  are  now  the  counties  of  Oneida, 
Onondaga,  Cayuga,  and  Seneca.  Le  IMercier,  Dablon,  Le- 
Moyne  and  L' AUemant  were  Christian  pioneers  who,  in  the 
17th  Century  with  great  devotion  and  heroism  braved  the 
dangers  of  the  wilderness,  and  in  some  instances  suffered 

*The  Material  for  this  Chapter  was  chiefly  taken  from  Hayes'  His- 
tory of  the  Diocese  of  Western  New  York. 
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torture  and  martyrdom,  for  the  faith  of  Christ.  For  half  a 
century  these  brave  men  toiled  and  labored,  but  all  trace  of 
their  work  disappeared  during  the  wars  between  English 
and  French,  although  Churches  were  built  by  them  at 
Oneida  Lake,  near  Jamesville  or  Manlius,  and  at  Cayuga 
Lake.  A  stone  cross  near  Uuion  Springs  commemorates 
these  early  martyrs. 

The  next  missionary  effort  to  the  natives  of  the  central, 
part  state  was  made  by  the  Church  of  England  more 

than  half  a  century  later.  The  Rev.  Wm.  Andrews,  "will- 
ing to  try  what  good  he  could  do  among  another  nation, 
travelled  to  the  Castle  of  the  Oneydans "  from  Albany, 
along  a  narrow  Indian  path,  and  met  with  a  glad  reception 
about  1712.  In  1760,  the  Rev.  John  Ogilvie  records  his 
experience,  saying,  "  The  Oneidas  met  us  at  the  Lake  near 
their  Castle  and  as  they  were  acquainted  with  my  coming, 
they  brought  ten  children  to  receive  baptism,  and  young 
women  who  had  been  previously  instructed  came  likewise 
to  receive  that  holy  ordinance."  He  also  says  in  his  report, 
"  I  am  informed  that  there  is  not 'a  nation  bordering  upon 
the  five  great  lakes,  or  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Miss- 
issippi all  the  way  to  Louisiana,  but  what  are  supplied  with 
(Roman  Catholic)  priests  and  schoolmasters  and  have  very 
decent  places  of  worship  with  every  splendid  utensil  of  their 
religion.  How  ought  we  to  blush  at  our  coldness  and 
shameful  indifference  in  the  propagation  of  our  most  excel- 
lent Religion." 

Queen  Anne  showed  her  interest  in  Indian  Missions  by 
the  gift  of  altar  plate  for  the  chapel  of  the  Oneidas,  and  also 
for  a  chapel  among  the  Onondagas,  which  was  never  built. 
This  latter  altar  plate  may  be  seen  at  St.  Peter's  Church, 
Albany,  a  more  modern  and  less  historically  interesting  set 
having  been  given  by  this  parish  to  the  present  Church  of 
the  Good  Shepherd  on  the  Onondaga  Reservation. 

Between  1750  and  1754,  two  Moravian  missionaries  visited 
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Onondaga  and  made  some  converts.  In  1766  a  Congrega- 
tional missionary,  Samuel  Kirkland  began  forty  years  labor 
among  the  Oneidas,  and  was  presented  by  the  state  with 
'five  thousand  acres  of  land  near  Oneida.  Out  of  a  plan  of 
education  for  the  Five  Nations,  grew  Hamilton  Academy, 
now  Hamilton  College,  to  which  he  gave  a  large  endow- 
ment of  this  land. 

The  first  white  child  born  in  the  limits  of  the  Diocese  of 
Central  New  York  was  Esther  White,  whose  parents  came 
in  1784  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sauquoit  Creek.  It  was  about 
this  same  time  that  settlement  began  near  Rome,  Syracuse 
and  Auburn. 

In  this  way  Christians  of  our  own  and  other  communions 
sought  to  establish  the  faith  of  Christ.  Often  their  efforts 
came  to  little,  because  in  those  days  as  in  these  many  were 
indifferent  ;  money  was  not  given  and  men  were  not  sup- 
ported in  their  no  less  than  herculean  endeavor  to  make 
sufficient  beginnings.  Yet  God  blessed  their  efforts  and 
many  churches  of  today  are  the  fruit  of  their  labors. 

Our  own  church  had  its  special  difficulties,  because  we 
had  no  Bishops  and  the  Mother  Church  of  England  could 
not  be  made  to  see  our  needs  ;  but  at  last,  in  New  York 
State,  a  beginning  was  made. 

THE  DIOCESE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Samuel  Provoost,  the  First  Bishop.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Sam- 
uel Provoost  was  consecrated  first  Bishop  of  New  York  (and 
third  bishop  of  the  American  Succession)  in  Lambeth 
Palace,  London,  in  1787.  There  were  five  priests  to  wel- 
come him  when  he  organized  his  first  Diocesan  Convention. 
Special  missionary  organization  apparently  began  in  1796, 
when  a  committee  of  three  clergymen  and  three  laymen, 
among  whom  was  Hubert  Van  Wagenen,  was  formed  for 
Propagating  the  Gospel  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The 
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Rev.  R.  G.  Wetmore  was  the  first 
missionary  sent  out.  He  visited 
the  Oneidas,  Bridgewater  and 
Paris  Hill.  Before  his  arrival,  St. 
Paul's  Church,  Paris  Hill,  had 
'^[^J/l^^- been  organized  on  Feb.  13,  179?) 
'  ^[  mm  with  a  vestry  of  eleven  men,  one 

MT  mm  of  whom  Eli  Blakeslee,  sold  his 

fBK  farm    at  a  sacrifice  and  moved 

there,  solely  to  help  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Church.  This 
was  the  first  parish,  not  only 
in  the  present  limits  of  Central 
New  York,  but  also  of  the  whole  part  of  the  State 
which  afterward  became  Western  New  York.  It  was  called 
the  ox-cart  Church  ",  because  the  first  consultation  about 
it  was  held  in  an  ox-cart. 
The  people  first  met  for  wor- 
ship on  Advent  Sunday. 
Gideon  Seymour  offered  the 
prayers  and  Eli  Blakeslee 
read  a  sermon.  Services  were 
held  for  two  years  in  private 
houses, and  then  a  temporary 
building  was  purchased  for 
$250.  The  first  church  was 
built  in  1808  ;  the  present 
building  dates  from  1818. 
As  early  as  1801  a  bass  viol 
was  purchased  for  the  use 
of  the  Church.  church  at  paris  hili. 

Philander  Chase,  The  Missionary  Bishop.  Philander 
Chase,  the  great  Missionary  Bishop  of  the  West,  began  his 
labors  here.  He  visited  Paris  Hill.  Chase  found  the 
present  site  of  Syracuse  one  dreary  salt  marsh,  with  two  or 
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three  cabins  for  boiling  salt  the  only  sign  of  civilized  life. 
At  Hardenburg's  Corners  (now  Auburn)  he  found  a  Mass- 
achusetts Church  family,  the  Bostwicks,  and  held  services, 
baptized  the  children  and  gathered  a  congregation,  the 
nucleus  of  St.  Peter's  Church.  At  Oquaga  Hills  (now 
Harpursville)  he  found  a  flock  of  Connecticut  Churchmen 
whom  he  organized  into  St.  Luke's  Church,  April  15,  1799. 
Lay  services  had  been  held  in  Manlius,  where  families  from 
the  neighborhood  and  from  Pompey  used  to  "assemble  at 
each  other's  dwellings  and  conduct  worship  after  the 
Episcopal  manner".  An  appropriation  for  building  a 
Church  at  Constantia  was  made  by  Trinity  Church,  New 
York  City,  in  1797,  but  nothing  came  of  this  action. 

Father  Nash,  the  Pioneer  Missionary.  In  1803  Father 
Nash,  "the  Apostle  of  the  West,"  Missionary  of  Otsego 
County,  found  his  way  to  Paris  Hill,  which  he  visited  about 
once  a  month  for  a  year.  To  his  labors  were  due  the 
founding  of  a  number  of  parishes.  St.  Paul's,  Oxford,  and 
St.  Andrew's,  New  Berlin,  were  two  missions  planted  under 
the  nursing  care  of  the  Mother  Church  of  the  Diocese  at 
Paris  Hill,  from  which  Father  Nash  rode  forth  on  horse- 
back to  visit  his  distant  mission  stations.  Those  were 
sturdy  days,  and  sturdy  men  inhabited  the  wilderness. 
Priests  and  laymen  were  not  easily  daunted  or  discouraged. 
The  Prayer  Book  and  a  volume  of  sermons  sufficed  for 
pastoral  care  and  official  leadership  between  the  somewhat 
rare  visits  of  the  distant  priest  and  missionary.  The  Rev. 
Daniel  Nash,  known  as  "Father  Nash",  and  as  "The 
Apostle  of  the  West  "  deserves  more  than  brief  mention. 
He  was  born  in  1763,  graduated  from  Yale  College,  was 
originally  a  Congregationalist,  became  a  Candidate  for 
Orders,  1794,  was  ordered  Deacon  by  Bishop  Provoost, 
1797,  and  at  once  took  up  missionary  work  in  Otsego 
County,  living  in  a  cabin  of  unhewn  logs,  not  his  own,  with 
scarcely  a  pane  of  glass  to  let  in  the  light,  going  from  house 
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to  house,  baptizing  households,  teaching  and  catechizing 
all,  old  and  young.  He  did  more  in  thirty-seven  years  in 
establishing  and  extending  the  Church  than  any  other 
clergymen  ever  did  in  the  United  States.  It  has  been  said 
of  him  that  "  he  had  no  assurance  of  salary  but  such  as  he 
could  glean  from  the  cold  soil  of  unrenewed  nature  or  pluck 
from  the  clusters  of  the  few  scions  which  he  might  graft 
into  the  Vine  Christ  Jesus."  For  this  he  gave  up  hope  of 
a  comfortable  living,  even  taking  his  wife  into  these  primi- 
tive conditions.  Father  Nash  was  advanced  to  the  priest- 
hood by  Bishop  Moore  in  1801.  He  was  a  special  favorite 
with  Bishop  Hobart.  Although  the  country  was  then 
largely  an  unsettled  wilderness,  from  1804  to  18 16  he 
reported  496  baptisms.  It  is  supposed  that  he  was  the 
model  from  whom  Cooper  derived  the  character  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Grant  in  the  Pioneers.  It  is  said  of  him,  "  The  young 
loved  him,  the  mature  confided  in  him,  the  aged  sought  in 
his  counsel  and  example  right  guidance."  It  is  told  of  him 
that  when  a  clergyman  whose  brother  was  interested  in 
sheep  raising,  asked  him,  as  one  familiar  with  rural  life, 
what  was  the  best  food  for  young  lambs,  he  replied  that  he 
always  brought  his  young  lambs  up  on  the  Catechism. 

Other  Leaders  and  New  Parishes.  The  Rev.  Daven- 
port Phelps  officiated  at  Paris,  Onondaga,  Hamilton,  and 
Manlius,  and  in  the  latter  place  in  January,  1804,  organized 
another  permanent  parish,  under  the  name  of  Trinity 
Church,  subsequently  changed  to  Christ  Church.  A  par- 
ish was  also  organized  at  Onondaga  Hill  in  1803,  but  it  did 
not  prove  permanent. 

Jonathan  Judd,  Deacon,  officiated  at  Chenango  and  St. 
Luke's,  Oquaga,  in  1804.  In  the  latter  place  "the  con- 
gregation, though  destitute  for  several  years  of  the  minis- 
trations of  the  priesthood,  had  regularly  assembled  on  Sun- 
days when  the  prayers  of  the  Church  and  sermons  were 
read."    He  also  visited  Paris,  Camden,  Utica  and  Redfield, 
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and  attempted  a  journey  to  Lowville,  but  was  obliged  to 
return  on  account  of  the  badness  of  the  road.  At  Utica  he 
found  a  Church  in  process  of  building.  This  was  Trinity 
Church  organized  by  Gamaliel  Thatcher  in  1804,  the 
mother  parish  of  the  present  city  of  Utica,  which  now  has 
seven  churches  and  two  mission  chapels. 

The  fifth  permanent  parish  was  St.  Peter's,  Auburn, 
which  was  organized,  July  i,  1805.  On  a  certain  Sunday, 
in  the  absence  of  the  Congregational  minister  from  town, 
William  Bostwick  and  others  read  the  Church  service  "  in 
the  usual  place  of  meeting".  The  sermon  of  the  Congre- 
gational pastor  the  following  Sunday  was  a  severe  rebuke 
to  the  worthy  men  who  had  officiated  "by  the  general 
desire  of  the  people",  and  this  evidently  spurred  them  on 
to  do  what  they  had  before  neglected,  and  a  church  of  their 
own  faith  was  the  result. 

Benjamin  Moore,  The  Second  Bishop.  Trinity  Church, 
Utica,  was  consecrated  by  Bishop  Moore,  the  second  bishop 
of  New  York,  on  September  7,  1808,  in  his  first  journey 
into  this  part  of  the  state.  On  the  following  Sunday  Amos 
Glover  Baldwin  who  ministered  twelve  years  in  Trinity, 
Utica,  Paris  Hill,  Fairfield,  etc. ,  was  ordered  deacon  and  eigh- 
teen persons  were  confirmed .  These 
services,  with  the  consecration  of 
Trinity  Church,  Geneva,  seem  to 
have  been  held  on  the  only  visit  b}^ 
Bishop  Moore  to  this  part  of  his 
Diocese,  to  which  Bishop  Provoost 
had  never  come.  When  we  are 
told,  however,  that  Bishop  Moore 
was  Bishop  of  New  York,  Rector  of 
Trinity  Church  and  President  of 
Columbia  College,  and  when  we 
realize   the  lack  of  facilities  for 
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travel  and  the  thinly  settled  condition  of  the  country,  we  see 
that  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  this  fact.  That  Bishop 
Moore  took  a  very  real  interest  in  the  distant  part  of  his 
Diocese  may  be  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  Trinity  Church, 
New  York,  gave  to  Trinity  Church,  Utica,  an  endowment 
of  265  acres  of  land,  and  a  city  lot. 

Christ  Church,  Binghamton,  was  organized  in  18 10. 
Until  this  time  the  only  minister  of  the  place  was  an  old- 
fashioned  Calvinist.  In  a  call  upon  Mrs.  Waterman,  the 
daughter  of  Gen.  Joshua  Whitney,  one  of  two  brothers  who 
founded  the  village,  he  is  said  to  have  asked  her,  "  Are  you 
in  a  state  of  grace."  "  I  hope  I  am,"  was  her  reply. 
"  Are  you  willing,  perfectly  willing,  to  be  damned,  if  it  be 
God's  will?  "No,  I  am  not,"  was  the  frank  answer. 
"  Then  you  are  not  of  our  faith,"  said  the  preacher.  The 
young  woman  repeated  the  conversation  to  her  father,  who, 
though  he  was  not  a  Churchman,  gave  the  land  for  a 
Church,  sent  for  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  and  paid  his 
salary. 

John  Henry  Hobart,  the  Third  Bishop.  In  181 1  the  Rt. 
Rev.  John  Henry  Hobart  became  Bishop  Coadjutor  of  New 
York,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  overestimate  the  import- 
ance of  this  fact  in  the  growth  of  the  Church.    "  The  voice 


of  Hobart,"  it  is  said,  "was  a 
trumpet  call  such  as  the  Church 
had  not  heard  since  Seabury's  day, 
and  never  in  New  York,  to  stand 
up  for  Christ  the  Church."  Before 
his  consecration  he  placed  on  record 
his  motto,  "My  banner  is  Evan- 
gelical Truth  and  Apostolic  Order." 
His  clergy,  especially  the  mission- 
ary clergy,  soon  felt  the  force  of 
an  aggressive  Bishop  behind  them, 
who  made  no   timid  excuses 
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for  "our  peculiarities"  and  for  "our  liturgy"  but  expressed 
a  triumphant  confidence  and  enthusiasm  for  the  Divine 
Conslitution  and  Mission  of  the  Church.  He  came  to  be 
looked  upon  by  the  laity  as  "a  mighty  champion  of  the 
truth  and  office  of  the  Church  "  and  was  regarded  with  a 
personal  affection  and  veneration  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
realize  at  this  day. 

Bishop  Hobart's  Episcopate  was  a  period  of  steady  ad- 
vance for  the  Church.  It  was  not  merely  that  new  churches 
were  built  in  growing  settlements,  but  real  faith  in  the 
Church  was  aroused.  He  explained  the  feasts  and  fasts 
and  instructed  people  how  to  observe  them.  His  efforts 
were  largely  responsible  for  the  restoration  (after  long 
disuse  in  some  places)  of  the  surplice,  for  regular  reading 
of  the  Epistle  and  Gospel  at  least  weekly,  and  for  more 
frequent  celebrations  of  the  Holy  Communion.  His  leader- 
ship and  exhortations  were  not  in  vain,  for  his  admonitions 
were  heeded  by  clergy  and  laity  alike  and  prepared  the  way 
for  that  steadfast  and  uncompromising  loyalty  to  the  teach- 
ing and  worship  of  the  Church,  which,  under  Bishop  De 
Eancey,  won  for  Western  New  York  the  title  of  "The 
Model  Diocese." 

In  181 1  we  read  for  the  first  time  of  services  in  Skane- 
ateles,  Marcellus,  Brutus,  Mentz,  Genoa  and  Cazenovia. 
Parishes  were  organized  in  Oxford  and  New  Berlin  in  1814. 
In  18 17  services  were  first  held  in  Vernon,  Eocke,  Dryden, 
Bridgewater,  Greene,  Bainbridge,  Boonville,  Eeyden  and 
Windsor,  and  parishes  were  organized  in  Turin,  Oswego, 
and  Waterloo. 

In  18 19  Bishop  Hobart  visited  the  Diocese  from  New 
York  to  Buffalo,  travelling  by  stage-coach  and  canal-boat, 
and  visited  Utica,  Turin,  Lowville,  Paris,  Oneida,  Manlius, 
Onondaga,  and  Auburn. 

In  1819  services  were  first  held  at  Sackett  Harbor,  Danby, 
and  Sherburne.    The  salaries  of  the  clergy,  and  the  strange 
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manner  in  which  members  of  the  Church  elected  to  give, 
were  burning  questions,  then  as  now.  Missionary  stipends 
were  $175  per  annum,  while  Bishop  Hobart  says  "  I  see  the 
contributions  of  Episcopalians  extended  to  religious  institu- 
tions not  immediately  connected  with  their  own  Church 
and  yet  how  many  of  their  fellow  Episcopalians  in 
this  state  are  destitute  of  the  ministrations  and  ordinances 
of  the  Church,  and  unable  from  their  poverty,  to  procure 
them.''  In  the  same  address  he  praises  the  zeal  and  faith- 
fulness of  the  Churchmen  of  Utica  and  Paris  in  maintaining 
regular  services  by  lay  reading  during  long  vacancies. 

In  1821  there  was  founded  "  The  Christian  Knowledge 
Society  of  the  Western  District  of  New  York."  This  re- 
sulted, six  years  later,  in  the  establishment  of  the  Gospel 
Messenger  and  Church  Record  of  Western  New  York,  edited 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rudd,  of  St.  Peter's,  Auburn,  and  con- 
sidered "the  best,  though  not  the  ablest,  weekly  Church 
paper  we  have  ever  had  in  this  country." 

Bishop  Hobarfs  Journey.  The  Bishop's  visitation  of  his 
Diocese  in  1826  involved  a  journey  of  between  three  and 
four  thousand  miles,  and  on  his  way  from  Ithaca  through 
Danby  to  Catharine  town,  now  Elmira,  he  was  compelled  to 
leave  the  carriage  and  walk,  the  roads  were  so  bad.  "I 
found",  he  writes  "strong  evidence  that  the  clergy  can 
counteract  the  powerful  course  of  religious  fanaticism  and 
not  only  preserve  any  of  their  flocks  from  being  led  away, 
but  secure  strong  accession  without  any  departure  from  the 
primitive  principles  and  sober  institutions  of  the  Church. 
The  increase  of  our  Church  by  other  means  is  not  to  be 
desired.  Numerical  strength  might  prove  absolute  weak- 
ness, by  bringing  within  her  pale  those  who  will  seek  to 
change  her  character." 

During  this  journey  the  Bishop  consecrated  St.  Stephen's 
Church,  New  Hartford,  built  mainly  by  Judge  Sanger,  who 
was  a  liberal  benefactor  of  another  religious  body,  but 
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because  of  the  bitter  opposition  shown  locally  to  the  Church 
was  led  to  embrace  her  cause  and  with  his  whole  family  to 
become  pillars  of  her  strength.  Judge  Sanger  endowed  the 
parish  with  one  hundred  and  thirty  acres  of  land  and  an 
annuity  of  $250.  This  land  was  exchanged  for  tw^o  lots  in 
Utica  ;  these  for  a  lot  in  New  Hartford  for  a  rectory  (never 
built)  ;  this  lot  was  traded  in  for  a  house  and  lot,  (occupied 
but  never  paid  for)  ;  this  was  disposed  of  under  forced  sale 
for  $200,  and  this  money  was  used  to  complete  payment  on 
an  organ.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  one  hundred 
thirty  acres  of  New  York  State  land  is  sometimes  equal  to 
only  one-third  of  an  organ  ! 

In  Brownville,  in  1828,  the  majority  of  the  congregation 
of  the  principal  local  denomination,  dissatisfied  with  certain 
religious  views  and  extravagances,  attached  themselves  to 
the  Church. 

In  the  same  year  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a 
Clerical  Annuity  Society  for  the  benefit  of  clergy  incapaci- 
tated by  age  or  sickness. 

A  notable  example  of  lay  devotion  may  be  mentioned  in 
connection  with  Sherburne,  where  a  Church  and  rectory 
were  built  chiefly  by  a  merchant  who  gave  time,  labor  and 
money,  also  taking  charge  of  the  Sunday  School  and  acting 
as  lay  reader. 

In  1830  a  Church  was  built  at  Pompey,  where,  far  from 
any  village  or  hamlet,  there  was  for  years  a  congregation 
including  nearly  every  family  for  several  miles,  and  more 
than  one  hundred  communicants.  The  missionar}-,  Rev. 
James  Selkrig,  built  the  organ  with  his  own  hands.  In  the 
Gospel  Messenger  Q>i  1858,  there  is  an  account  of  this  then 
deserted  church,  and  in  187  i  Bishop  Huntington  mentions 
seeing  the  '*  Old  Church  edifice  at  Pompey,  consecrated  by 
Bishop  Onderdonk,  afterward  deserted  owing  to  change  in 
the  population,  and  now  degraded  to  the  sheltering  and 
foddering  of  cattle." 
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Summary  of  Bishop  Hobart's  Work.  During  Bishop 
Hobart's  Eiscopate  the  Church  gained  nearly  threefold  on 
the  rapid  increase  of  population.  He  found  Davenport 
Phelps  the  only  missionary  west  of  Utica  :  he  left  thirty- 
six.  He  found  twenty  parishes  and  missions  with  five 
churches  and  less  than  five  hundred  communicants  :  he  left 
sixty-six  parishes  with  thirty-six  churches  and  2,331  com- 
municants. He  found  no  provision  for  the  support  of  the 
Episcopate,  except  a  salary  as  assistant  minister  of  Trinity 
Church;  he  left  an  Episcopate  Fund  of  $46,474.  "All 
this  increase,"  it  is  said,  "was  largely  owing  to  the 
personal  efforts  of  the  Bishop,  but  much  more  doubtless  to 
the  spirit  which  his  character  and  example  infused  into  his 
clergy  and  laity.  But  of  far  greater  importance  was  his 
championing,  and  his  clear  and  persuasive  setting  forth,  in 
his  preaching,  his  addresses,  and  his  books,  of  the  distinctive 
principles  of  the  Church,  until  his  time,  it  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say,  slurred  over  and  kept  out  of  sight." 

Benjamin  Treadwell  Underdonk,  the  Fourth  Bishop. 
Benjamin  Treadwell  Onderdonk  was  almost  unanimously 
elected  to  succeed  Bishop  Hobart  and  was  consecrated  in 
1830.  For  eight  years  he  ministered  with  zeal  and  faithful- 
ness.   In  his  visitation  in  1833      consecrated  ten  churches 


in  seventeen  days,  one  of  which 
was  "The  Apostolic  Church  "  of 
Geddes.  He  made  the  last  Episco- 
pal visitation  to  the  Oneida  Indians 
in  New  York  State,  for  they  soon 
after  joined  the  rest  of  the  tribe, 
which  had  in  1826  removed  to 
Green  Bay,  Wisconsin.  Of  this 
visit  we  are  told  that  the  Gloria  in 
Excelsis  was  chanted  by  the  In- 
dians in  their  native  tongue  and 
that  the  service  consisted  of  Morning 
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Prayer,  Ordination  of  Deacons,  sermon  and  address  to  the 
Indians,  Confirmation,  Litany  and  Holy  Communion,  and 
lasted  four  hours,  but  that  the  attention  of  the  congregation 
was  unwavering  to  the  end.  Perhaps  we  should  import 
some  Oneida  Indians  to  leven  the  restless  spirit  of  our 
modern  congregations,  so  critical  of  even  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  extra  in  service  or  sermon  ! 

In  1834  there  were  new  churches  at  Mt.  Upton,  Big  Flats, 
Seneca  Falls,  Norwich,  Greene,  and  Guilford — none  as  yet 
in  Elmira. 

In  1835  Christ  Church,  Oswego,  relinguished  its  mission- 
ary stipend,  acknowledging  all  that  it  had  received  as  a 
debt  to  be  paid  by  liberal  contributions.  This  example  is 
brought  forth  from  the  archives  of  the  past  as  one  worthy 
to  be  followed  wherever  earnest  zeal  can  make  it  possible. 

Bishop  Onderdonk  made  two  visitations  in  1836,  traveling 
nearly  three  thousand  miles,  through  every  county  of  the 
present  Diocese  of  Central  New  York  and  all  but  two  of  the 
counties  of  Western  New  York,  and  confirming  668  persons. 
Of  Father  Nash  he  says,  "  Parish  after  parish  was  built  on 
foundations  laid  by  him." 


CHAPTER  III 
FORMING  NEW  DIOCESES 

F  the  brief  history  already  given  has  been  so  condensed 


his  own  conscience.  Would  that  we  could  appreciate  what 
the  history  meant  to  those  who  made  it  !  Would  that  we 
could  raise  up  today  men  like  Bishop  Hobart,  ready  to 
spend  and  be  spent  for  the  cause  so  dear  to  the  heart  of 
Christ  !  Indeed,  we  are  not  now  without  men  of  faith, 
vision  and  zeal  ;  but  it  would  be  hard  to  find  many  whose 
lives  have  meant  as  much  for  God  and  his  church  as  the 
labors  of  these  men  of  other  days. 

We  pass  on  now  to  days  of  endeavor  toward  larger  orga- 
nization and  efficiency.  During  the  years  whose  history  we 
have  been  telling,  the  whole  state  was  one  great  diocese. 
Imagine  the  burdens  that  lay  on  Bishop  Hobart's  heart. 
He  was  rector  of  Trinity  Church  ;  was  Bishop  of  an  im- 
mense territory  ;  was  deeply  interested  in  founding  educa- 
tional institutions  (witness  Hobart  College,  which  now 
bears  his  name)  and  was  building  churches,  winning  men 
to  the  ministry,  instructing  clergy  and  laity  and  doing  the 
work  of  an  evangelist  himself  while  he  stirred  up  the  zeal 
of  others. 

Of  course  the  burden  of  such  a  work  was  too  great  for 
any  men  to  bear.  The  work  in  the  state  was,  of  very 
necessity,  divided,  It  had  grown  under  one  man  until  one 
man  could  no  longer  care  for  it. 


William  Heathcote  Delancey,  the  First  Bishop  of  Western 
New  York.  A  movement  for  a  new  Diocese,  or  for  addi- 
tional episcopal  supervision,  began  in  1834  and  the  Diocese 


should  briefly  examine 
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of  Western  New  York  was 
erected  in  1838  with  the  Rt. 
Rev.  William  Heathcote  De- 
lancey  as  first  bishop.  The 
eastern  line  of  the  new  diocese 
coincided  with  that  of  our  pre- 
sent diocese,  viz. , along  the  east- 
ern  boundary  lines  of  the 
counties  of  Broome,  Chenango, 
Madison,  Oneida  and  Lewis, 
and  there  were  sixty-seven 
priests,  eight  deacons,  ninety- 
six  parishes  and  missions,  seventy  church  buildings, 
and  four  thousand  communicants,  to  be  directed,  adminis- 
tered, and  spiritually  admonished  by  the  new  bishop. 

The  fourth  convention  of  the  Diocese  was  held  in  Trinity 
Church,  Utica,  in  August,  a  date  continued  until  1876. 
Until  1867  the  convention  opened  with  Morning  Prayer, 
Litany,  Sermon  and  Holy  Communion,  with  a  full  church 
and  a  great  number  of  communicants.  Again — people  did 
not  complain  of  long  services  in  those  days  ! 

The  Christmas  Fund  for  disabled  clergymen,  apparently 
the  first  diocesan  provision  of  this  kind,  was  established  in 
1840,  in  response  to  the  bishop's  appeal. 

In  the  Bishop's  address  in  1840  he  mentions  a  matter 
which  is  of  great  interest  to  us  of  this  diocese,  the  Van 
Wagenen  ftjnd  of  which  some  account  has  already  been 
given.  The  fund  began  as  a  gift  of  one  thousand  acres  of 
land  in  Saratoga  County,  from  Gerritt  H.  Van  Wagenen  to 
the  Vestry  of  St.  George's,  New  York,  for  the  support  of  a 
missionary  in  Chenango  County.  The  Vestry  declined  the 
trust  and  Mr.  Joseph  Juliand  of  Greene  became  Trustee 
until  1870,  when  Mr.  John  R.  Van  Wagenen  of  Oxford, 
was  appointed  and  continued  to  administer  the  fund  with 
great  devotion  and  skill  until  his  death  in  1915.    The  land 
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being  not  readily  salable,  the  heirs  of  the  donor  added  $i,ooo 
in  cash  to  the  legacy.  Finally  the  property  was  sold  for 
$4.00,  half  of  which  was  paid  out  for  taxes.  At  the  division 
of  the  Diocese  in  1869  this  fund  amounted  to  about  $4,000. 
Further  gifts,  amounting  to  $11,500,  were  made  from  time 
to  time,  and  the  principal  now  amounts  to  about  $50,000. 

The  Diocesan  Convention  of  1842  was  held  in  St.  Paul's 
Church,  Syracuse,  which  had  just  been  consecrated,  having 
been  completed  and  paid  for,  with  bell  and  organ,  in  one 
year,  at  a  cost  of  $13,000.  The  Bishop's  convention  address 
occupied  one  hour  and  twelve  minutes  and  was  on  "The 
Extent  of  Redemption." 

Bishop  DeLancey  is  described  as  an  "old  fashioned 
churchman  of  the  Hobart  School,  courteous  and  attractive 
in  his  demeanor,  an  accomplished  scholar,  a  winning  and 
interesting  preacher,  and  a  true  man."  In  1854  tried 
to  remedy  the  small  salaries  of  the  clergy  by  making 
Thanksgiving  Day,  "donation  day,"  salaries  being  from 
$325  and  house  to  $600  and  house,  with  donation — the 
latter  being  regarded  as  wealth.  This  custom,  then  begun, 
is  continued  in  a  few  parishes  of  the  diocese  to  this  day. 
He  also  proposed  the  Provincial  System — a  half  century 
before  it  was  adopted.  He  urged  Tithing.  And  a  com- 
mittee reported  that  the  salaries  given  the  clergy  seriously 
deterred  young  men  from  entering  on  a  work  so  slightly 
esteemed  and  upheld.  Thus  does  history  teach  present- 
day  lessons. 

Ecclesiastical  Matter.  The  work  every  where  prospered 
under  the  new  Bishop.  Fine  churches  were  building. 
Richard  Upjohn  who  came  later  to  be  known  as  the  fore- 
most proponent  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  designed 
St.  Andrew's,  New  Berlin  ;  St.  Paul's,  Oxford  ;  St. 
Thomas,  Hamilton  ;  St.  James,  Pulaski,  Trinity,  Water- 
town  ;  Zion,  Rome  ;  and  St.  Paul's,  Waterloo. 
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Ritual  practices  were  being  reformed  as  Puritan  influence 
waned.  In  1852  surplices  began  to  appear  and  by  1859 
gowns  were  disappearing.  Black  stoles  arrived  and  bands 
withered  and  died  in  1867.  Eucharistic  vestments  (called 
the  "St.  Alban's"  surplice)  appeared  in  i860  from  Ver- 


ST.  ANDREW'S  CHURCH,  NEW  BERLIN 

mont,  and  were  first  worn  in  Zion  Church,  Rome,  and  St. 
John's,  Oneida,  and  then  by  the  Bishop  himself.  At  the 
Convention  of  1863  the  service  was  choral  with  clergy  as 
choristers. 
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Meanwhile,  however,  the  nation  was  facing  a  struggle 
which  finally  ended  in  the  crisis  that  led  to  the  war  between 
the  states. 

War  clouds  were  on  the  horizon.  The  Bishop  said  in 
1856,  "  The  clergy  of  the  Diocese  will  continue  to  abstain  as 
they  have  hitherto  so  uniformly  done,  from  intermingling 
themselves  with  the  political  conflicts  of  the  day  .  .  .  we 
serve  a  Kingdom  that  is  not  of  this  world  ....  the  Gospel 
pulpit  is  no  appointed  place  for  partizan  politics.  For  my- 
self, I  have  never  even  voted  at  an  election." 

That  is  hardly  an  example  we  would  recommend  today. 
The  Bishop's  practice  probably  arose  out  of  his  unwilling- 
ness to  confuse  the  relations  of  Church  and  State — and 
English  history  had  furnished  sufficient  warnings  of  such 
an  evil  !  Moreover,  the  wise  course  of  the  clergy  during 
these  trying  days  preserved  our  unity,  saved  the  Church 
from  division  and  aided  the  progress  of  reconstruction  after 
the  war.  Even  if  he  abstained  from  voting,  the  Bishop  was 
a  real  patriot.  In  1862  he  urged  the  "ready  contribution, 
the  cheerful  sacrifice,  and  the  fervent  prayer  that  the  rebel- 
lion may  be  suppressed,  the  Union  restored,  and  the 
Republic  preserved  "  and  he  addressed  the  President  on 
assigning  "clergy  brought  into  service,  to  duty  as  non- 
combatants  according  to  the  principles  of  the.  Catholic 
Church." 

A.  Cleveland  Coxe,  Second  Bishop  of  Western  New  York. 
In  1864  Bishop  De  Lancey  asked  for  assistance.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  A.  Cleveland  Coxe  was  elected  on  the  first  ballot,  al- 
though the  bishop  had  absolutely  refused  to  allow  open  nom- 
inations. The  new  Bishop's  first  visit  was  to  convicts  in 
Auburn  prison. 

In  1865  Bishop  De  Lancey  died  and  Bishop  Coxe  suc- 
ceeded to  authority.  He  at  once  advocated  division  of  the 
diocese,  although  his  diocese  was  only  twenty-seven  years 
old.    His  desire  actually  was  for  a  bishop  in  every  city,  as 
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the  normal  condition  of  Church 
life.  This,  he  felt,  would  be  a  i 
restoration  of  "the  Apostolic 
ministry  to  the  apostolic  posi- 
tion". "Vast  regionary  juris- 
dictions," he  argued,  "are  only 
tolerable  in  the  first  evangeliz- 
ing of  countries  and  as  a  tem- 
porary and  transitory  expedient." 
As  a  first  step  he  advocated  the 
erection  of  a  new  See  and  pro- 
posed Utica  as  the  See  city  and 
as  the  name  of  the  new  diocese-  The  first  committee  on 
division  reported  that  Oneida,  Jefferson,  Lewis,  Madison, 
and  Chenango  Counties  had  a  population  of  278,000  ; 
(forty-eight  parishes,  thirteen  self-supporting)  ;  13,339 
communicants  ;  offerings  for  all  purposes,  $40,000  ;  with 
$1400  a  year  at  once  available  for  the  support  of  a  bishop. 

The  division  was  not  "unaccompanied  by  division  of 
opinion.  Many  favored  Syracuse  as  the  See  city  of  the 
new  Diocese.  A  layman  of  Trinity  Church,  Utica,  offered 
on  behalf  of  the  vestry,  to  provide  the  funds  to  increase  the 
bishops's  salary  to  $3,000  on  condition  that  Utica  be  made 
the  See  city  and  Trinity  Church  the  cathedral,  the  parish 
also  to  provide  the  support  of  its  rector.  General  opinion 
favored  dividing  the  Diocese  about  equally  by  means  of  a 
line  running  north  and  south.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
southern  tier  wanted  division  along  the  lines  of  the  railroad 
to  Buffalo.  Chemung  and  Schuyler  County  were  debatable 
ground  for  some  time.  However,  the  convention  of  1867 
adopted  the  report  of  a  special  committee  as  to  territorial 
division,  General  Convention  consented  in  1868,  and  the 
Primary  Convention  was  called. 

Organization  of  the  Diocese  of  Central  New  York. 
The  Primary  Convention  of  our  present  diocese  met  in 
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Trinity  and  Grace  Churches,  Utica,  November  lo  and  ii, 
1868.  Three  of  our  present  clergy  were  members  of 
that  Convention  :  The  Rev.  William  M.  Beauchamp, 
then  rector  of  Grace  Church,  Baldwinsville ;  the  Rev. 
John  A.  Staunton,  then  rector  of  Grace  Church,  Water- 
town  ;  and  the  Rev.  George  G.  Perrine.  then  rector 
of  St.  John's,  Oneida.  Sixty-eight  parishes  were  repre- 
sented— among  them  Perryville,  Whitestown,  and  Augusta, 
all  now  extinct.    Sixty-one  clergy  were  entitled  to  seats. 

The  Committee  on  the  Support  of  the  Episcopate  reported 
a  proposal  (adopted  by  the  Churchmen  of  Syracuse  at  a 
meeting  in  the  City  Hall  over  which  Charles  Andrews,  then 
Mayor,  presided)  that  the  name  of  Syracuse  should  be  given 
to  the  diocese,  since  Syracuse  was  the  principal  city,  nearly 
in  the  geographical  center  and  at  the  center  of  travel  and 
communication.  They  promised  a  warm  welcome  and 
cordial  support  to  the  bishop  and  pledged  themselves  to 
provide  not  less  than  j2o,ooo  for  the  purchase  or  building 
of  a  See  house  or  residence.  The  committee  recommended 
a  salary  of  $3,500,  in  addition  to  the  use  of  a  house,  so  soon 
as  provided.  The  Convention  omitted  the  proviso,  and 
fixed  the  salary  at  $4,000. 

Name  of  the  Diocese.  The  Committee  on  the  Name  of 
the  See  found  themselves  hopelessly  divided.  The  clergy 
wanted  the  new  diocese  named  after  the  See  city  principle  ; 
the  laity  wanted  it  Central  New  York.  Discussion  was 
long  and  animated  and  at  times  almost  bitter  and  occasion- 
ally jocular.  A  resolution  proposed  that  the  Diocese  should 
be  known  as  Central  New  York.  An  amendment  was 
offered  to  make  the  name  Syracuse.  An  amendment  was 
proposed  to  the  amendment  that  it  should  be  known  as  the 
Diocese  of  Syracuse  and  Utica.  This  seemed  like  trying  to 
steer  for  both  Scylla  and  Charibdis  and  to  have  not  even 
the  merit  of  the  original  motion,  which  was  intended  to 
steer  between  them.    Another  amendment  was  hurriedly 
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offered  suggesting  that  the  name  read  "The  Diocese  of 
Syracuse,  Utica,  Oswego,  Auburn,  Elmira  and  Bingham- 
ton."  The  official  records  do  not  show  it  (the  Secretary- 
was  probably  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  debate)  but  it 
is  reported  that  some  one  offered  yet  another  amendment 
proposing  the  addition  of  Pompey  Hill,  Onondaga  Hollow 
and  Salt  Point.  Unable  to  come  to  a  decision  between 
Syracuse  and  Utica,  all  amendments  were  laid  on  the  table, 
and  the  clergy  joined  the  laity  in  adopting  the  original 
resolution  by  a  vote  of  62  to  36.  And  so  we  became  "  Cen- 
tral New  York  " — a  name  which  sometimes  led  to  amusing 
mistakes,  for  it  is  said  to  have  been  no  unusual  experience 
for  the  first  Bishop  to  be  addressed  as  Bishop  of  the  New 
York  Central  !  Bishop  Coxe,  in  consenting  to  the  name, 
expressed  his  sincere  regret  that  another  conclusion  had 
not  been  reached,  saying  "  I  grieve  to  say  that  this  diocese 
has  given  itself  the  very  worst  name  to  be  found  in  our 
Church  records  ". 

Election  of  our  First  Bishop.  Bishop  Coxe's  sermon 
prior  to  the  election  reminded  the  Convention  that  in  choos- 
ing a  diocesan  bishop  we  are  "  introducing  to  our  House  of 
Bishops  a  cipher  or  a  power. ' '  In  the  Episcopate,  according 
to  the  grand  old  Catholic  maxim,  consists  the  visible  frame 
and  fabric  of  the  Church.  The  Bishop  must  have  tact  in 
an  extraordinary^  degree  to  meet  the  peculiar  difficulties  of 
his  position.  To  be  a  Catholic,  and  yet  to  make  everybody 
feel  that  Catholicity  is  irreconcileable  with  Romanism  ;  to 
maintain  a  genuine  sympathy  with  all  that  is  genuine  in 
the  Protestantism  of  the  nation,  and  yet  to  exhibit  it  in 
connection  with  principles  older,  deeper  and  more  lasting 
than  Protestantism  ;  to  be  a  lover  of  good  men,  and  to  love 
what  is  good  in  every  sect  and  body  of  men,  and  yet  never 
to  comprise  the  Church's  living  and  changeless  principles  of 
Order,  derived  from  Christ  and  his  Apostles  ;  always  to 
speak  the  truth  and  y&t  always  '  to  speak  the  truth  in  love', 
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— alas!  who  is  sufficient  for  these  things".  He  charged 
the  Convention  to  elect  a  mature,  learned  and  godly  man. 

On  the  fifth  ballot  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  N.  Littlejohn  was 
elected.  The  following  week  he  was  elected  Bishop  of  Long 
Island,  and  it  was  this  election  which  he  accepted,  declining 
Central  New  York.  A  special  Convention  was  called  in 
January,  1869  and  was  attended  by  57  clergy  and  147  lay 
deputies.  Dr.  Littlejohn,  Bishop-elect  of  Long  Island, 
preached  the  sermon. 

In  his  address  Bishop  Coxe  urged  a  reconsideration  of 
the  name,  which  he  said,  "  gives  an  air  of  buffoonery  to 
our  map."  "It  was  left,"  he  says,  "  for  civilization  to  de- 
form what  barbarism  had  dignified  and  made  beautiful — 
ignoble  taste  has  sadly  marred  the  beauty  of  a  region  to 
which  the  very  savages  gave  names  expressive  of  its  loveli- 
ness. But  that  is  not  all.  In  choosing  a  name  of  awkward 
and  uncouth  device,  you  deliberately  rejected  an  offering  of 
$20,000,  coupled  with  no  unworthy  conditions."  So  far  as 
the  record  shows,  no  notice  was  taken  of  this  recommenda- 
tion, and  the  question  has  never  been  since  discussed,  al- 
though the  See  has  alternated  from  Syracuse  to  Utica.  On 
the  first  ballot  Frederick  Dan  Huntington  was  elected,  and 
was  consecrated  April  8,  1869,  in  Emanuel  Church,  Boston. 
He.  decided  to  locate  in  Syracuse. 

Thus  Syracuse  got  the  Bishop  but  did  not  give  its  name 
to  the  See  ;  and  the  Diocese  retained  its  geographical  name, 
but  received  neither  the  $20,000  from  Syracuse  nor  yet  the 
proffered  gifts  of  Utica  !  Twice  we  had  a  bishop  both  in 
Syracuse  and  in  Utica,  so  that  the  name  Diocese  of  Syra- 
cuse and  Utica  would  have  been  no  misnomer.  Now  the 
gift  of  the  Perkins  property  has  induced  our  third  Bishop 
to  take  up  his  residence  in  Utica  and  no  one  is  disturbed 
thereat. 


CHAPTER  IV 


OUR  THREE  BISHOPS 

Frederic  Dan  Huntington,  Our  First  Bishop.  Bishop 
Huntington  was  a  man  of  national  reputation  when  he  was 
chosen  as  first  Bishop  of  the  new  diocese.  He  had  been  a 
Boston  Unitarian,  Plummer  professor  at  Harvard,  as  im- 
bued with  New  England  liberal 
thought  as  was  St.  Paul  with  the 
stricter  orthodoxy  of  Israel  !  Dr. 
Huntington  was  one  of  the  great- 
est preachers  of  New  England  and 
a  power  in  Massachusetts.  It 
may  readily  be  imagined  what  a 
sensation  his  conversion  to  the 
Episcopal  Church  had  created  in 
the  "Brahmin  circles"  of  Bos- 
ton town.  After  his  reception 
into  the  Church,  he  had  organized 
and  was  first  rector  of  Emanuel  Church,  Boston.  He  was  des- 
tined, evidently,  to  a  splendid  pulpit  career.  His  influence 
among  Massachusetts  churchmen  was  already  recognized  and 
respected.  It  may  be  imagined  that  the  move  to  Central 
New  York  and  the  Episcopate  was  for  him  a  great  change. 
But  he  was  a  man  of  ideals  and  convictions  and  there  was 
no  question  of  his  acceptance  of  the  new  office.  Tl^  recep- 
tion which  awaited  him  in  Syracuse  and  the  whole  diocese 
was  warm  and  openhearted.  As  the  years  passed  he  be- 
came one  of  the  city's  first  citizens  and  everywhere,  in  the 
whole  state  as  in  its  central  section,  and  in  the  whole  Church 
as  well  as  in  his  own  diocese,  he  was  loved  and  respected. 

He  was,  as  just  said,  a  man  of  ideals.  What  were  his 
ideals  ?  His  first  convention  address  revealed  some  of  them. 
In  it  the  Bishop  said  :      First  of  all,  we  have  it  as  a  direct 
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and  specific  errand  and  trust  from  God  to  undertake  that 
the  Faith  of  Christ  and  the  practical  benefits  of  His  Church 
shall  through  us  ...  be  intelligently  proclaimed  and 
kindly  offered  to  the  entire  population  of  this  Diocese  that  is 
either  now  willing,  or  that  by  prayer  and  toil  can  be  made 
willing,  to  hear  our  message  .  .  .  Our  missions  are  to 
be  conducted  according  to  the  rule  and  spirit  of  the  Histori- 
cal Church  to  which  we  belong.  There  is  a  definable 
method  and  there  is  a  certain  genius  of  Church  operation 
and  Church  propaganda.  Not  only  have  we  no  occasion  to 
depart  from  it,  but  sooner  or  later  a  departure  from  it  will 
bring  damage.  What  we  want  is  not  so  much  the  invention 
or  manufacture  of  novel  agencies,  as  the  more  earnest  and 
universal  development  of  those  that  God  has  stored  up  for 
us  in  the  Kingdom  of  His  Son  .  .  .  The  chief  mis- 
sionary of  a  Diocese  is  its  Episcopal  Head  ;  the  entire 
missionary  service  in  his  jurisdiction  is  a  conspicuous  de- 
partment of  his  immediate,  urgent  and  incessant  care. 
Every  member  of  the  body  by  virtue  of  his  baptismal  and 
moral  relation  to  Christ  is  a  member  of  the  missionary 
organization.  In  some  way,  and  every  rector  in  charge 
certainly  has  full  freedom  to  devise  such  modes  as  he  may 
conscientiously  consider  best  suited  to  his  own  faculty  and 
to  his  own  congregation,  a  systematic  plan  should  be  set  on 
foot  to  call  out  constantly  and  to  the  utmost  possible  extent, 
the  offerings  of  the  people,  even  to  the  youngest  and 
poorest ' ' 

From  the  principles  laid  down  in  this  first  address.  Bishop 
Huntington  never  materially  deviated  in  his  earnest 
prosecution  of  the  missionary  work  of  the  Diocese. 

Religious  Education.  The  second  Convention  recom- 
mended unanimously  the  establishment,  wherever  practica- 
ble, of  parochial  infant  and  grammar  schools,  at  least  for 
children  from  7  to  12  years.  "Any  system,"  said  the 
report,  "  of  secular  education  that  is  not  supplemented  by 
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an  inculation  of  the  fundamental  doctrine  and  precepts  of 
Christianity  must  in  the  end  fail  to  secure  the  real  welfare 
of  society  and  the  perennial  prosperity  of  the  state." 

The  Bishop  himself  repeatedly  advocated  Church  schools 
in  addition  to  Sunday  schools  and  family  instruction,  saying 
on  one  occasion,  "  Before  long  the  question  will  be  between 
Christianity  itself  and  atheism.  The  day  may  yet  be  when 
no  parish  established  wiW  be  considered  complete  which  has 
not  a  school  house  beside  its  house  of  worship." 

The  present  movement  toward  religious  instruction  on 
week  days  is  but  a  return  to  the  counsel  which  then  was 
largely  unheeded  by  its  hearers,  although  parish  schools 
were  begun  in  Waterloo  ;  St.  Paul's,  Syracuse  ;  Grace, 
Utica,  Hamilton  and  Harpursville.  Binghamton  had  a 
Seminary  for  young  ladies  with  103  pupils,  and  there  were 
similar  schools  in  Rome  and  Syracuse. 

Times  have  changed,  and  times  were  changing  even  then, 
and  they  were  not  propitious  for  the  policy  of  establishing 
such  schools  ;  nor  was  the  secular  education  they  could 
give  comparable  to  the  public  school  education.  The  prin- 
ciple at  stake,  however,  was  great — education  in  spiritual 
things  as  careful,  comprehensive  and  exact  as  in  secular 
things  ;  training  in  the  way  of  God  and  not  merely  in  the 
work  of  men.  The  time  is  drawing  near  when,  unless  the 
principle  be  recognized,  America's  youth  will  be  doomed. 

Rural  Conditions.  Our  first  bishop  clearly  perceived 
the  trend  in  rural  districts.  He  said  :  "  Already  two  great 
unsettling  agencies  are  acting  especially  upon  rural  districts, 
which  lose  by  emigration  to  the  west  and  by  the  steady 
drain  from  villages  and  farms  to  cities,  which  operates 
chiefly  on  the  more  enterprising  classes  and  on  the  young. 
The  resources  of  parochial  support  are  disastrously  reduced, 
the  vacancies  being  partially  filled  up  by  accessions  of  less 
effective  material  from  the  different  denominations.  It  is 
observed  that  as  the  native  landholders  remove,  their  farms 
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are  apt  to  be  taken  up  by  foreigners  owing  allegiance  to  a 
foreign  Church.  We  shall  be  obliged  to  proceed  more  and 
more  to  group  small  parishes  into  a  single  cure,  coupling 
with  such  combinations  a  corps  of  itinerant  missionaries  or 
evangelists  to  visit  scattered  Church  families,  to  hold  ser- 
vices wherever  a  score  of  people  can  be  drawn  together,  to 
gather  children  for  instruction  and  Holy  Baptism,  and  to 
carry  to  regions  that  are  sliding  back  towards  the  spiritual 
stupidity  of  Paganism  the  illumination  of  the  Gospel  and 
the  Cross  .  .  .  Against  the  policy  that  would  abandon  the 
tillage  of  these  outlying  regions  so  as  to  concentrate  all  our 
strength  on  the  large  cities,  I  for  one  shall  steadfastly  hold 
out — '  there  is  that  scatterereth  and  yet  increaseth  '  ". 

Early  records  show  that  the  parochial  clergy  were  con- 
tinually reaching  out  to  the  outlying  hamlets  and  villages. 

The  reason  more  was  not  accomplished  permanently  was 
doubtless  the  lack  of  money  and  men,  and  the  latter  diffi- 
culty Bishop  Huntington  set  out  partially  to  remedy  by  the 
founding  of  St.  Andrew's  Divinity  School  in  1876,  "  to  pre- 
pare candidates  to  meet  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men  as 
missionaries  and  evangelists  and  to  interest  them  in  religion 
and  the  Church."  The  School  continued  until  after  Bishop 
Huntington's  death  and  trained  nearly  seventy-five  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry,  a  dozen  of  whom  are  now  priests  in 
the  diocese. 

In  those  early  days  the  spirit  of  self  sacrifice  was  strong, 
and  a  j^oung  woman  in  Phoenix,  poor  in  goods  but  rich  in 
faith,  proposed  to  devote  her  luxuriant  hair  as  a  gift  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Church.  But  before  the  fatal  shears  closed 
upon  it,  a  gentleman  of  another  town  gave  $50  on  condition 
that  the  sacrifice  should  not  be  exacted.  Alas  !  The  un- 
romantic  records  do  not  state  whether  these  two  ever  met. 

Bishop  Huntington  recommended  the  extending  of  the 
system  of  pledged  and  stated  offerings  until  all  persons 
should  act  under  such  a  system.    The  every  member  can- 
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vass  is  therefore  not  a  new  idea,  although  some  new  feat- 
ures have  been  introduced  in  its  operation. 

The  Rev.  James  G.  Cameron  and  the  Rev.  J.  O.  S.  Hunt- 
ington left  the  Diocese  in  1882  to  participate  in  the  found- 
ing of  the  Order  of  The  Holy  Cross.  Bishop  Huntington 
was  present  when  they  took  their  vows,  and  pronounced 
the  Benediction. 

A  Long  Episcopate.  We  cannot  stray  into  the  interest- 
ing mass  of  details  of  the  past,  though  the  Convention 
Journals,  with  the  addresses  of  the  Bishop,  are  full  of  inter- 
est. Parochial  reports  have  appended  notes  which  give 
them  human  interest.  Bishop  Huntington's  Episcopate 
was  long,  and  it  was  exceedingly  fruitful,  whether  we  esti- 
mate it  by  statistics,  by  institutions  founded,  or  by  spiritual 
influence.  He  was  a  Bishop  of  deep  scholarship,  of  rare 
spirituality,  of  great  earnestness  and  piety.  Doctrinally  he 
was  a  strong  Churchman,  of  deep  convictions,  clearly 
reasoned,  never  compromising  on  Orders,  Faith  or  Sacra- 
ments ;  but  he  had  pronounced  antipathy  to  any  details  of 
ritual  observance  which  seemed  to  him  to  savor  of  mere  de- 
light in  outward  show,  or  which  hindered  the  progress  of 
the  service.  He  insisted  that  the  Church  was  a  Church  of 
law  and  of  authority,  and  he  upheld  the  power  of  the 
Apostolic  office.  He  had  great  breadth  of  sympathy  and 
exhibited  a  warm  interest  in  social  questions,  the  problems 
of  labor,  etc.  He  preferred  to  avoid  great  public  functions, 
especially  such  as  were  secular.  He  delighted  in  inter- 
course with  thoughtful  men  and  scholars,  and  yet  beseemed 
to  find  real  joy  in  going  on  great  Feast  Days  of  the  Church 
to  speak  as  a  veritable  "  Father  in  God  "  to  some  simple 
village  flock,  and  to  provide  Sacramental  privileges  for  a 
congregation  served  by  some  humble  lay  reader  or  deacon. 

Charles  Tyler  Olmsted,  Our  Second  Bishop.  For  many 
years  Bishop  Huntington  carried  on  the  work  of  the  Diocese 
alone,  without  even  an  Archdeacon  to  assist  him,  but  in 
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1902,  he  requested  the  Conven- 
tion to  elect  a  Coadjutor.  The 
choice  fell  upon  the  Rev.  Charles 
Tyler  Olmsted,  D.D.,  then  Vicar 
of  St.Agnes's  Chapel,  New  York 
City,  but  formerly  the  rector  of 
Grace  Church,  Utica,  and  he 
was  consecrated  Oct.  2,  1902. 

Bishop  Olmsted  had  not  long 
been  Bishop  when  it  was  felt  that 
some  relief  should  be  given  him 
in  the  administration  of  mission- 
ary work  and  the  office  of  Archdeacon  was  created,  the 
Rev.  William  Cooke  being  the  first  to  occupy  the  office. 

In  1 91 5  Bishop  Olmsted  requested  that  on  account  of 
his  advancing  years  a  Coadjutor  be  elected,  and  the  Con- 
vention elected  the  Rev.  Charles  Fiske,  D.D.,  rector  of  St. 
Michael  and  All  Angels'  Church,  Baltimore,  who  was  con- 
secrated in  his  parish  Church  September  29,  that  year, 
being  the  Festival  of  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels. 

Charles  Fiske,  Our  Third  Bishop.  In  1921  Bishop 
Olmstead,  with  the  consent  of  the  standing  Committee 
transferred  the  Ecclesiastical  Authority,  which  carries  with 

it  full  responsibility  for  the  en- 
tire management  and  over-sight 
of  the  Diocese,  to  Bishop  Fiske. 
Up  to  that  time  Bishop  Fiske 
had  been  in  charge  only  of  such 
parishes  as  received  missionary 
aid,  having  the  appointment  of 
their  clergy  subject  to  Bishop 
Olmstead 's  approval  and  consent. 

The   present   Bishops  of  the 
Diocese  are  personally  known  to 
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the  readers  of  this  book,  and  it  is  accordingly  unneces- 
sar}^  to  attempt  an  estimate  of  their  character,  or  to  sum- 
marize their  work.  There  are  "  diversities  of  gifts  but  the 
same  spirit,"  and  while  "  Paul  plants  and  Apollos  waters," 
it  is  "  God  that  giveth  the  increase." 

Summary  of  Statistics 


Year 

No.  Clergy 

Communicants  S.S.  Teachers 

Pupils 

Offerings 

1869 

65 

8,093 

125 

6,795 

181,425 

1879 

96 

12,033 

1,123 

8,469 

167,600 

1889 

108 

14,809 

1,081 

8,853 

248,740 

1899 

118 

18,562 

972 

8,121 

261,045 

1909 

112 

22,978 

952 

8,703 

325,720 

1919 

120 

25,273 

847 

7,391 

431,594 

1922 

125 

26,018 

1,059 

8,193 

729,434 

Forty-two  of  our  present  parishes  were  organized  under 
the  Diocese  of  New  York  ;  forty  more  came  into  being 
under  the  Diocese  of  Western  New  York.  St.  Mary's, 
Truxton  ;  St.  Paul's,  Belleville;  St.  Stephen's,  Perry  ville ; 
St.  Andrew's,  Augusta  ;  St.  John's,  East  Florence  ;  Christ 
Church,  Danby,  were  early  parishes  but  are  now  extinct. 


CHAPTER  V 


DIOCESAN  CONTRIBUTIONS 

^T^HIS  is  not  a  chapter  about  money.  The  real  contribu- 
^  tion  of  the  Church  to  the  World  is  a  contribution  of 
character,  by  which  the  world  is  leavened.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  reckon  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
Church  who  have  gone  out  from  Central  New  York  to 
leaven  the  lump  of  society.  But  a  few  names  of  those  who 
have  contributed  to  the  leadership  of  the  Church  call  for 
comment. 

Bishops  from  Central  New  York.  Philander  Chase,  the 
first  Bishop  of  Ohio,  was,  as  we  have  already  seen,  one  or 
the  early  missionary  clergy  in  this  Diocese.  What  he  did 
for  the  Church  must  be  read  in  the  story  of  his  life.  He  is 
accounted  one  of  the  great  pioneers  of  the  Church  in  the 
West.  His  "  Cathedral  "  ( 183 1 )  was  about  such  a  building 
as  St.  Paul's  Church,  Paris  Hill,  but  his  influence  for  good 
throughout  the  great  western  country  was  immeasurable. 

Bishop  Whipple,  first  Bishop  of  Minnesota,  whom  the 
Indians  called  "  Straight  Tongue  "  as  the  only  white  man 
who  never  told  a  lie,  was  born  in  Adams,  and  was  instructed 
by  Bishop  De  Lancey  and  Dr.  W.  D.  Wilson,  leaving  for 
his  diocese  in  the  West  in  1857.  The  prominence  of  this 
great  man  in  national  as  well  as  in  diocesan  affairs,  in 
secular  as  in  ecclesiastical  policies  was  too  marked  to  need 
more  than  a  reference. 

Bishop  Paret  of  Maryland  was  a  candidate  for  Holy  Orders 
in  this  Diocese  and  a  teacher  at  Moravia  ;  rector  at 
Pierrepont  Manor  and  at  Trinity,  Elmira. 

Bishop  Tuttle,  the  much-loved  Presiding  Bishop  of  the 
Church,  was  born  in  Windham,  New  York,  and  while 
never  a  resident  clergyman  of  Central  New  York,  he 
escaped  it  only  by  a  narrow  margin.    He  was  once  consid- 
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ered  by  the  vestry  of  one  of  our  parishes,  and  rejected  on 
account  of  his  youth.  That  is  a  fault  which  is  usually 
remedied,  and  in  his  case  it  has  been  well  remedied  indeed. 
His  family  is  associated  in  Big  Flats,  while  Bishop  Leonard 
of  Ohio  has  family  ties  with  Owego.  On  both,  therefore, 
we  lay  some  claim. 

Bishop  Brewer  of  Montana,  originator  of  the  "Appor- 
tionment" system,  was  formerly  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church, 
Watertown. 

Bishop  Longley  of  Iowa  went  to  the  west  from  Christ 
Church,  Binghamton,  and  afterward  became  Bishop. 

Bishop  Saphore  of  Arkansas  was  ordained  by  Bishop 
Huntington  and  had  charge  of  parishes  in  Watertown  and 
Syracuse. 

Bishop  Ferris  of  Western  New  York  was  once  in  charge 
of  St.  John's,  Elmira  Heights,  and  St.  Matthew's,  Horse- 
heads,  having  been  ordained  by  Bishop  Huntington. 

Bishop  Fox  of  Montana  was  also  ordained  by  the  first 
Bishop  of  this  Diocese  and  served  as  missionary  at  Slater- 
ville  and  Speedsville— on  such  a  meagre  salary  that  he  had 
to  borrow  money  for  his  railroad  fare  when  he  left  the 
Diocese  for  Western  New  York. 

Henry  A.  Neely,  Bishop  of  Maine,  born  at  Fayetteville, 
N.  Y.,  where  his  parents  were  members  of  Trinity  Church, 
was  once  stationed  in  Utica  ;  while  Edward  R.  Welles, 
Bishop  of  Wisconsin,  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Gibson  in  Waterloo. 

Two  noted  bishops  were  boys  in  Skaneateless  village. 
The  one  was  Bishop  Alfred  Lee  of  Delaware,  son  of  Capt. 
Benjamin  Lee,  a  member  and  benefactor  of  St.  James' 
parish  ;  the  other  was  Bishop  Theodore  B.  Lyman,  fourth 
Bishop  of  North  Carolina.  Full  accounts  of  his  varied  life 
may  be  read  in  Haywood's  "  Lives  of  the  Bishops  of  North 
Carolina,"  1910. 

It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  Central  New  York  has  fur- 
nished its  share  of  bishops  to  the  Church,  although  it  is 
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curious  that  no  one  has  ever  been  elected  a  bishop  while 
residing  within  the  limits  of  this  diocese. 

Clergy  of  Central  New  York.  The  Rev.  Henry 
Gregory,  an  early  rector  of  St.  Paul's,  Syracuse,  led 
in  the  free  church  movement  there.  This  led  to  the 
organization  of  St.  James'  Church,  of  which  he  became 
the  rector.  Later,  he  was  president  of  De  Veaux  Col- 
lege, near  Niagara  Falls,  but  soon  returned  to  his  earlier 
field,  doing  such  work  as  his  health  allowed.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Rev.  Joseph  M.  Clarke,  who  was  rector  of 
St.  James  for  twenty-eight  years.  In  1886,  Dr.  Clarke  was 
offered  the  presidency  of  the  Nashotah  Theological  Sem- 
inary, but  he  declined,  preferring  a  vacant  professorship, 
as  teaching  had  been  his  earliest  choice.  For  five  years  he 
was  there  as  Professor  of  Exegesis,  Biblical  Literature  and 
Hebrew.  Then  he  returned  to  Syracuse  to  become  Bishop 
Huntington's  chaplain  and  again  professor  of  St.  Andrew's 
Divinity  School.  It  is  not  easy  to  speak  too  highly  of  his 
ability,  learning,  and  many  virtues. 

The  Rev.  William  Croswell,  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cross- 
well  of  New  Haven,  was  rector  of  St.  Peter's,  Auburn,  in 
its  early  days.  He  was  the  author  of  many  religious  poems 
and  his  friend,  Bishop  G.  W.  Doan  of  New  Jersey,  once 
said  of  him  that  "  he  had  more  unwritten  poetry  in  him  " 
than  any  other  man  he  knew. 

One  of  the  most  picturesque  of  the  early  clergymen  in 
the  diocese,  not  mentioned  heretofore,  was  the  Rev.  Eleazar 
Williams  who  spent  many  years  among  privation  and  suffer- 
ings, ministering  to  the  Indians.  Some  glimpses  have  been 
saved  for  us  of  his  forest  services,  of  his  vested  choirs,  of 
the  long  procession  of  horsemen  going  out  to  meet  and 
escort  Bishop  Hobart  on  the  occasion  of  his  visitation  to 
the  well-filled  church,  of  the  Indian  hymns  and  their  quaint 
attire.     Mr.  Williams  made  translations   from   the  old 
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Mohawk  dialect  into  that  of  the  Oueidas  which  are  still 
used  by  them  in  their  new  home  in  Wisconsin. 

The  Rev.  Davenport  Phelps  and  Father  Nash  have  already- 
been  mentioned  among  the  pioneers  in  this  diocese  and 
many  others  might  be  mentioned.  They  labored  and  we 
have  entered  into  the  fruits  of  their  labors.  It  is  well  to 
recall  their  optimism  and  zeal,  their  wisdom  and  unselfish- 
ness, their  hard  work  and  love  for  God  and  man,  that  we 
may  be  inspired  by  their  good  examples  and  thus  advance 
the  good  of  all. 

Dean  Hodges,  for  so  long  the  wise  head  of  the  New  York 
Theological  Seminary  and  the  gifted  author  of  so  many 
religious  books,  was  ordered  deacon  by  Bishop  Huntington 
and  for  a  time  was  a  student  at  our  own  St.  Andrew's 
Divinity  School. 

Father  Huntington,  of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Cross,  was 
the  son  of  our  first  Bishop  and  was  Vicar  in  charge  of 
Calvary  Church,  Syracuse. 

Presbyter  Ignotus,  anything  but  "  ignotus  "  now,  was  a 
student  at  St.  Andrew's,  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Hunting- 
ton, and  had  charge  of  Grace  Church,  Elmira,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  missions  of  the  Old  Sixth  District.  His 
eloquence  and  his  wealth  of  learning,  as  well  as  his  admin- 
istration of  the  Church  of  the  Advent,  Boston,  have  made 
him  a  national  figure. 

Central  New  York  sent  forth  the  first  medical  missionary 
to  Japan  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Henry  Laning  of  McLean,  a 
pioneer  whose  example  has  had  a  wonderful  effect  on 
missionary  effort. 

And  if  Central  New  York  has  made  her  contributions  to 
the  Church,  so  has  she  drawn  her  life  blood  from  afar. 
On  her  parochial  list  are  some  native  sons,  indeed,  of  whom 
the  Rev.  William  M.  Beauchamp  is  first  in  priority,  as  he 
is  first  in  our  affections.  He  has  lived  in  Onondaga  County 
since  his  first  year,  and  yet  has  lived  in  three  different 
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dioceses,  under  Bishops  Hobart,  Onderdonk,  Delyancey, 
Coxe,  Huntington,  Olmsted,  and  Fiske,  and  is  one  of  the 
three  clerical  survivors  of  the  erection  of  this  dioeese.  He 
is  still  busy  in  Church  work  in  his  ninety-third  year. 

But  even  a  casual  glance  at  the  clergy  list  reveals  also 
the  name  of  men  who  have  come  to  us  from  England  and 
Canada,  from  the  far  West  and  from  the  South,  from  the 
near  East  and  from  the  far  East,  reminding  us  that  the 
Church  is  one  great  fellowship,  in  which  none  liveth  to 
himself  or  dieth  to  himself,  and  that  if  we  have  given,  so 
have  we  received. 

Laymen  of  Central  New  York.  Of  the  many  devoted 
laymen  in  the  diocese,  who  have,  by  their  labors  and  ex- 
ample, contributed  so  largely  to  the  growth  of  the  Church, 
only  three  will  be  cited.  Not  that,  in  every  parish,  similar 
examples  cannot  be  had  and  hundreds  if  not  thousands  of 
of  faithful  souls  have  everywhere  in  the  diocese  been  found 
constant  even  unto  death.  But  space  would  be  found  lack- 
ing even  to  recall  their  names.  These  three,  however, 
may  serve  as  types. 

The  far-seeing  missionary  zeal  of  Mr.  Gerritt  H.  Van 
Wagener  of  Oxford,  who  laid  the  foundations  for  the  present 
rural  work  in  Chenango  County  by  establishing  a  perma- 
nent missionary  fund,  illustrates  a  practical  way  of  ensuring 
continuing  ministrations. 

Judge  William  Marvin  of  Skaneateles,  at  one  time  pro- 
visional Governor  of  Florida,  was  a  jurist  of  distinction. 

At  the  same  time  he  was  a  churchman  of  devout  faith  and 
a  thorough  student  of  theology.  He  most  ably  represented 
the  diocese  in  the  General  Convention  and  illustrates  the 
really  educated  Churchman. 

The  late  Judge  Charles  Andrews  of  Syracuse  was  another 
eminent  jurist  who  gave  freely  of  his  talents  to  the  Church. 
As  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese,  his  legal  knowledge  was 
placed  freely  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bishop  and  Standing 
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Committee.  Of  dignified  appearance,  sound  thought  and 
clear  utterances,  he  always  commanded  attention  and  his 
opinion,  respect. 

Finally,  reference  may  be  made  to  a  lay-woman  of  the 
diocese,  Mary  Emmeline  Halsey,  sometimes  called  "Saint 
Mary  of  Central  New  York." 

When  about  twenty  the  care  of  her  invalid  father  and  the 
Willowdale  farm  devolved  on  her.  Five  years  later  she 
began  visiting  the  farmer  folk,  largely  tenants  and  of 
Danish  birth.  The  work  was  so  fruitful  that  Mr.  Halsey 
gave  to  the  diocese  of  Central  New  York  a  plot  of  ground 

near  his  house,  on  which  was 
erected  in  1872  Grace  Church  of 
Willowdale.  Lay  readers,  students 
from  Hobart  College  and  occasional 
clergymen  maintained  the  services. 
If  these  failed  at  any  time  Miss 
Halsey  filled  the  gap. 

One  who  was  there  for  an  Easter 
celebration  in  1903,  tells  us  of  his 
novel  experience.  His  hostess,  then 
a  gentle  little  lady  of  about  sixty, 
had  seen  to  the  church  fires, 
waited  on  him  at  breakfast,  rung 
the  first  bell,  w^as  usher  at  the  church  door,  presided  at  the 
organ,  flitted  back  and  forth  from  this  to  help  people  un- 
familiar with  the  services,  looked  after  restless  little  children. 
She  was  at  home  with  every  one. 

After  her  father's  death  she  gave  her  whole  time  to  such 
work,  and  we  quote  a  summary  of  this  as  a  fit  ending  of 
wdiat  we  have  recorded  in  the  way  of  examples  of  Diocesan 
Contributions. 

"She  now  devoted  her  entire  time  to  the  visiting  and 
other  Christian  work  in  which  she  had  become  so  expert. 
Nursing  the  sick  with  a  strong,  tender  hand  and  a  loving 
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heart,  teaching  the  Church  catechism  to  the  children  and 
often  to  their  parents  and  grandparents,  too  ;  preparing 
folks  for  confirmation  and  seeing  that  the  youngsters,  and 
if  need  be  the  oldsters  also,  of  each  household  were  brought 
promptly  to  Baptism,  Miss  Halsey  was  more  than  a  dea- 
coness and  a  sister  of  mercy  combined.  For  many,  if  not 
for  most  of  those  whose  baptism  was  the  result  of  her 
activity,  she  herself  acted  as  Godmother.  Her  Godchildren 
totaled  about  five  hundred,  and  for  each  one  in  whose  name 
she  had  made  the  sacred  promises  she  prayed  twice  every 
day  of  her  life,  using  always  in  her  prayers  the  full  Christian 
name  of  each  Godchild." 


CHAPTER  VI 


MISSIONARY  PROBLEMS 

ENTRAL  NEW  YORK  is  largely  a  missionary  diocese, 


about  a  hundred  parishes  and  missions  receiving  aid 
from  the  family  fund  known  as  the  Diocesan  Missionary 
Fund,  to  which  all  parishes  and  missions  contribute. 
Occasionally,  the  weaker  children  of  the  family  grow  to 
vigorous  maturity  and  achieve  self  support  ;  but  some  of 
them  have  not  been  well  nurtured  and,  unable  to  stand 
against  the  rigor  of  their  environment,  have  wasted  away 
for  lack  of  nutrition.  Others,  once  young  and  vigorous, 
have  yielded  to  old  age  and  are  left  as  a  heritage  to  be 
tenderly  cared  for,  cherished  for  what  they  have  been  and 
done. 

We  read  with  interest  of  far-off  missionary  bishops  and 
their  travels,  but  it  is  often  forgotten  that  the  present 
Bishop  Coadjutor  came  to  Central  New  York  as  its  mission- 
ary bishop,  to  have  the  care  and  over-sight  of  its  mission 
parishes  and  to  travel  from  hamlet  to  hamlet  in  furtherance 
of  its  missionary  work.  In  1921,  the  full  Ecclesiastical 
Authority  of  the  Diocesan  was  transferred  to  him,  giving  him 
the  care  of  all  parishes  and  the  direction  of  all  the  diocesan 
work.  But  he  does  not  cease  to  be  our  missionary  bishop, 
although  his  work  has  been  greatly  increased.  In  the  over- 
sight of  the  missionary  fields,  the  Bishop  has  an  Arch- 
deacon as  his  assistant  and  helper,  so  that  the  burdens  and 
responsibilities  are  shared  between  them. 

In  trying  to  visualize  the  task  of  the  church  in  spreading 
the  gospel  to  every  creature  in  the  diocese,  the  authorities 
are  confronted  with  a  problem  that  is  almost  staggering. 
The  number  of  those  who  have  no  church  affiliation  of  any 
sort  and  who  therefore  are  without  moral  and  spiritual 
standards  may  be  counted  by  the  thousand.    Many,  per- 
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haps  most  of  them,  are  average  citizens,  law-abiding,  patri- 
otic, and  well-intentioned.  But  their  lives  are  not  ordered 
by  the  overwhelming  love  of  God  and  their  children  are 
growing  up  without  even  a  traditional  respect  for  Christian 
teaching. 

City  Problems.  Many  of  these  unfortunates, — heathen, 
almost  as  much  as  the  Esquimaux,  or  the  Patagonians, — 
are  living  in  villages  or  cities,  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
church  and  clergy,  so  that  missionary  efforts  in  their  behalf 
are  naturally  made  by  existing  parish  priests. 

Unfortunately,  in  most  of  our  cities  the  Episcopal  Church 
is  hampered  by  "parochialism".  Each  parish  struggles 
with  its  own  problems  and  the  general  problem  of  Church 
extension  in  a  given  city  receives  little  mutual  consideration. 
If  ventures  are  made  they  are  the  ventures  of  individual 
clergymen,  or  of  a  group  of  families,  and  the  result  is  often 
a  desperate  struggle  for  a  long  period.  City  work  needs  to 
be  planned  as  a  whole.  The  Bishop  might  well  call  the 
clergy  of  every  city  together  and  decide  on  strategic  points 
for  planting  new  parishes,  which  should  either  be  jointly 
supported  until  well  established,  or  be  made  parochial  mis- 
sions under  a  vicar,  as  has  been  done  in  Trinity  Parish, 
New  York  City.  Particularly  should  the  clergy  attempt  to 
interest  influential  men  and  dependable  families  in  the  new 
and  weak  parishes.  A  little  leaven  can  leaven  a  whole 
lump.  At  present,  great  residence  sections  grow  up  un- 
churched. We  need  money  to  do  such  work,  but  we  need 
also  workers — missionary-hearted  clergy  and  laymen  will- 
ing to  do  the  hard  work  of  initial  organization. 

There  is  another  phase  of  religious  work  in  the  average 
city  which  challenges  the  church's  love  and  that  is  the  slum 
work.  There  are  many  people  in  every  city  in  the  Diocese 
living  in  poverty  and  vice  and  squalor.  These  people 
should  be  ministered  to  by  the  church  on  a  community 
basis — if  not  directly,  then  indirectly  through  the  Salvation 
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Army.  It  would  be  better  for  the  church's  spiritual  virility, 
and  for  her  reputation  as  well,  to  do  such  work  herself,  but 
the  indirect  service,  i.e.,  through  the  Salvation  Army,  obvi- 
ates duplication  of  efforts  and  utilizes  experience  and  ma- 
chinery already  built  up. 

Village  Work.  Then  there  is  the  village  work.  Un- 
questionably we  might  well  branch  out  into  more  of  the 
villages  in  which  the  sound  and  sane  teaching  of  the  Church 
is  unknown.  That  the  church  is  an  unknown  quantity  in 
the  minds  of  many  villagers  of  the  diocese  has  been  well 
illustrated.  In  conversation  with  one  of  our  fellow-mem- 
bers, a  certain  woman  said  :  "I  like  the  Episcopalians  very 
much  but  never  cared  for  their  church  because  they  do  not 
believe  in  the  divinity  of  Christ."  We  have  something  to 
contribute  to  the  stablizing  and  the  uplifting  of  the  life  of 
such  communities.  We  have  religious  privileges  to  give, 
in  worship  and  sacraments,  which  they  now  lack. 

Again,  this  is  largely  a  question  of  men,  money  and  zeal. 
Because  our  men  are  few  and  our  resources  small,  we  have 
been  combining  missions  ;  yet  a  man  for  each  place  is  the 
ideal,  and  village  parishes  seldom  grow  best  without  a  resi- 
dent clergyman.  We  have  not  enough  men  to  put  one  in 
every  place  where  there  is  a  Church,  nor  enough  money  to 
sustain  them  while  they  carry  on  the  existing  work  ;  much 
less  have  we  the  money  to  sustain  j^et  other  men  while  they 
endeavor  to  plant  the  Church  in  new  towns.  More  zeal  on 
the  part  of  the  clergy  in  the  matter  of  Church  extension  is 
the  only  remedy  and  they  will 
have  to  be  helped  by  more  en- 
thusiasm on  the  part  of  their 
congregations  for  such  work, 
and  by  more  willingness  to 
share  the  services  and  time 
of  their  rectors  for  such  a  good 
cause. 
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The  beautiful  little  Church  at  Marathon  is  due  to  such 
zeal  on  the  part  of  the  Rev.  Warren  W.  Way,  while  rector 
at  Cortland,  though  services  had  been  held  there  at  a  much 
earlier  date.  The  mission  at  Dryden  was  founded  by  the 
earnest  devotion  of  the  present  suffragan  Bishop  of  Montana. 

There  is  also  a  great  need  of  more  fidelity  on  the  part  of 
laymen,  so  that  wherever  they  go,  they  may  be  a  nucleus 
around  which  a  congregation  can  be  built.  In  Apostolic 
times  the  spread  of  Christian  individuals  meant  the  spread 
of  the  Church,  and  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  was  the  Church 
in  the  house  of  John  Mark,  the  Church  in  Achaia  was  the 
Church  in  the  house  of  Stephanas,  and  the  Church  of 
Philippi  was  the  Church  in  the  house  of  Aquila  and  Pris- 
cilla.  Today,  in  almost  every  hamlet  and  town  where  there 
is  no  church,  there  is  a  home  which  might  be  a  center  in 
which  children  could  be  instructed  and  to  which  periodic 
visits  could  be  made  by  the  Archdeacon  or  some  other 
priest,  to  oversee  and  guide  the  teaching,  and  administer 
the  sacraments.  Many  village  Churches  owe  their  origin 
to  such  loyal  and  devout  homes,  and  we  hope  to  see  many 
more  so  originate. 

Too  often,  however,  Church  families,  finding  no  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  village  to  which  they  remove,  have  not  the 
needed  courage  or  constancy  and  so  they  affiliate  with  some 
existing  religious  body.  Then,  when  the  Church  does 
enter,  they  have  made  ties  difficult  and  embarrassing  to 
break.  Or,  worse  yet,  they  drift  away  from  all  rehgious 
affiliation  and  are  lost  to  the  Church's  cause.  The  Bishop 
and  the  Archdeacon  have  been  constant  in  urging  the  clergy 
to  look  after  these  "  scattered  sheep  "  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Utica  there  is  a  Rural  Missionary,  who  tramps  many  miles 
on  such  errands.  If  well-to-do  parishes  would  contribute 
by  help  or  money  for  travel,  the  local  clergy  could,  and  we 
are  sure  would,  do  much  more  in  this  truly  missionary 
work. 
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Industrial  Communities.  From  time  to  time,  industrial 
communities  spring  up  and  should  be  given  diligent  atten- 
tion. In  such  communities  there  is  generally  a  nucleus  of 
Church  families,  and  these  people  should  be  gathered 
together  and  provision  made  for  oversight  and  for  services 
at  stated  intervals  by  a  neighboring  rector  or  missionary. 
Money  should  not  be  spared  when  it  is  a  question  of  propa- 
gating the  faith  on  promising  soil  ;  nor  should  it  be  spared 
in  obtaining  a  desirable  location  for  future  church  building. 
But  money  should  be  cautiously  used  in  assisting  people  to 
obtain  religious  privileges  beyond  that  which  they  can 
afford,  or  earnestly  desire.  Parishes  should  indeed  help 
one  another  in  building  churches  in  a  neighborly  way,  but 
central  funds  should  be  sparingly  utilized  except  in  helping 
those  who  are  tr3dng  to  help  themselves.  Johnson  City 
affords  a  notable  example  of  what  can  be  done  through  wise 
foresight.  Started  by  the  clergy  of  the  neighboring  cit}^  of 
Binghamton,  as  a  mission  among  the  workers  of  the  great 
shoe  factory,  the  church  has  developed  rapidly  and  wisely. 
In  the  few  years  of  its  existence,  it  has  acquired  a  large 
property,  built  a  parish  house  now  used  for  services  and  has 
plans  ready  for  a  splendid  church  building.  Sherrill,  the 
home  of  the  Oneida  Community,  and  Groton,  where  the 
"  personal  typewriter  "  is  made,  are  other  examples  of  sim- 
ilar developments  in  industrial  communities.  Endicott  and 
West  Endicott  are  still  others  of  the  same  type. 

Rural  Work.  But  the  real  problem  of  diocesan  mission 
rural  work  is  that  of  the  farm  dwellers.  There  are  three 
classes  ;  first,  the  farm  owner,  of  native  stock,  who  if  not 
an  active  member  of  some  religious  body  in  the  nearest 
village  probably  has  some  loose  attachment  to  some  kind 
of  a  church  somewhere  ;  second,  there  is  the  tenant  farmer, 
who  usually  shifts  from  farm  to  farm  and  from  one  locality 
to  another  too  often  to  form  any  permanent  relationship  or 
to  become  well  known  to  the  village  clergy  ;  third,  there  is 
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the  foreigu-born  farmer,  who  is,  in  increasing  numbers, 
taking  to  the  land  for  a  living.  He  constitutes  perhaps 
the  greatest  of  all  rural  problems,  for  he  may  be  of  any  one 
of  many  different  nationalties  and  our  clergy  speak  almost 
none  of  their  many  languages.  He  picks  up  the  language 
of  barter  and  trade,  but  seldom  has  enough  English  to  carry 
on  an  intelligent  conversation  on  religion.  His  children, 
when  they  are  old  enough,  are  the  surest  avenue  of  approach 
to  him,  a  fact  that  emphasizes  the  importance  of  church 
schools  in  reaching  these  foreign-born  farmers. 

The  importance  of  strictly  rural  work  can  hardly  be  ex- 
aggerated, because,  on  account  of  the  constant  movement  of 
population  from  farm  to  village,  from  village  to  city  and 
from  city  to  metropolis,  the  moral  standards  of  this  country 
are  largely  affected  by  the  training  given  to  the  country  boys 
and  girls.  Unless  the  stream  is  kept  pure  at  the  source  the 
ultimate  reservoir  is  sure  to  be  contaminated. 

We  have  not  funds  to  employ  enough  men  for  aggressive 
rural  work,  and  the  Church  has  hesitated  even  to  start 
because  the  results  would  be  of  such  small  account  statisti- 
cally. Only  in  Chenango  County  has  anything  of  this  kind 
been  plainly  possible. 

Chenango  County.  Through  the  missionary  interest 
of  Mr.  Gerritt  H.  Van  Wagenen,  many  years  ago  a  fund 
was  left  to  the  Diocese,  which,  chiefly  under  the  wise  man- 
agement of  the  late  John  R.  Van  Wagenen  of  Oxford,  has 
increased  to  nearly  $50,000,  the  interest  upon  which  is 
available  for  the  support  of  a  missionary  for  Chenango 
County.  The  late  Rev.  Robert  M.  Duff  was  general  mis- 
sionary in  the  county  on  this  foundation.  He  was  followed 
by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Springsted.  Each  of  these  men  estab- 
lished new  missions,  but  there  is  yet  much  virgin  soil  to  be 
tilled  ;  for,  although  Chenango  County  is  noted  for  its 
many  strong  parishes  and  beautiful  church  buildings,  there 
are  whole  townships  in  which  the  worship  of  the  Church 
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has  perhaps  never  been  heard.  During  the  war  the  shortage 
of  clergy  made  it  necessary  to  assign  the  work  temporarily 
to  the  rectors  of  neighboring  parishes,  but  now  a  missionary 
has  again  been  appointed,  who  is  just  developing  his  plans 
of  work.  Similar  effort  is  made  on  occasion  by  local  clergy 
in  other  parts  of  the  Diocese  but  the  work  as  a  whole  is 
inadequate  and  inefficient. 

Reasons  for  Apparent  Neglect.  The  reasons  making  for 
the  church's  failure  to  fulfill  her  mission  to  the  rural  pop- 
ulation of  America  are  many.  The  work  is  extremely 
difficult — more  difficult  than  large  town  or  city  work. 
Distances  are  great  so  that  communication  and  travel  are 
often  impossible.  To  those  who  do  not  understand  them, 
country  people  are  cold  and  indifferent.  Fundamentally 
solid,  dependable,  loyal,  they  are,  nevertheless,  conserva- 
tive, questioning,  and  slow  to  respond.  The  equipment  for 
carrying  on  the  work  is  often  all  too  meagre.  Motor  cars 
for  transportation,  printed  matter  for  distribution,  centrally 
located  buildings  for  services,  church  schools  and  buildings 
for  social  purposes  are  altogether  too  infrequent.  The 
salaries  offered  the  clergy  are  inadequate.  And  there  is  the 
constant  flux  of  population  and  of  leaders. 

The  real  reason  for  the  Church's  failure  to  cope  with  the 
Rural  Problem,  however,  is  not  summed  up  in  the  inherent 
difficulties  of  the  work.  The  real  reason  for  the  failure  lies 
in  an  unconscious  perhaps,  but  nevertheless  certain  miscon- 
ception of  values  in  the  mind  of  the  church.  Because  of  the 
larger  numbers,  the  quicker  results,  the  strategic  values,  so 
called,  of  city  work,  the  mind  of  the  church  has  been  led  to 
believe  not  in  the  importance  of  city  and  country  work  alike, 
the  one  complementary  and  essential  to  the  other,  but,  in  the 
importance  of  city  work  and  the  unimportance  of  the  coun- 
try work.  As  Rev.  Clarence  W.  Whittemore  says,  "  The 
church  thinking  meanly  of  the  rural  parish,  the  rural  parish 
thinks  meanly  of  itself  and  the  rural  parson  thinks  meanly 
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of  both,  of  his  job  and  himself,  and  either  neglects  both  or 
raises  himself  to  the  things  he  has  been  taught  to  consider 
more  important." 

Not  properly  realizing  the  true  perspective  of  the 
Church's  work,  the  authorities  send  inexperienced  and  im- 
pressionable novices  in  the  priesthood  to  the  small  town  and 
rural  work — thereby  permanently  fixing  the  pessimistic 
idea  of  small  work  already  present  in  the  mind  of  the  priest, 
chilling  his  zeal  and  cursing  the  most  difficult  of  problems 
with  consummate  inexperience. 

The  reason  for  the  church's  failure  to  do  all  that  God 
planned  she  should  do  among  the  children  of  the  soil  lies 
not  only  in  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  problem,  and  not 
only  in  misconception  of  the  value  of  country  work,  but  in 
lack  of  consecration  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  themselves. 
Jesus  came  without  "purse  or  scrip."  He  sent  His  apos- 
tles out  without  "  purse  or  scrip  "  and  they  went  out  in  the 
spirit  which  such  privation  symbolized.  They  denied  their 
very  selves.  Not  until  the  clergy  can  go  out  with  that 
same  spirit  of  consecration — without  envy  of  others  and 
constantly  and  intimately  dependent  upon  God  for  suste- 
nance, vision  and  love  can  the  Church  minister  glowingly  to 
the  isolated,  the  reticent,  the  stolid  people  of  the 
countryside. 

Possible  Remedies  for  Existing  Rural  Conditions.  The 
first  thing  to  be  done  to  remedy  the  situation  and  promote 
the  Church's  work  in  the  rural  communities  is  to  correct 
the  Church's  estimate  of  country  life  in  general  and  the 
Church's  duty  to  that  life.  First  of  all  let  it  be  remembered 
that  while  there  may  not  seem  to  be  as  many  people  living 
in  the  country,  there  actually  are  as  many  as  there  are  in 
the  city  and  in  some  sections  of  the  country  there  are  more. 
The  second  thing  to  remember  is  that  just  as  the  country 
feeds  the  nation  with  the  staff  of  life,  with  grains,  wheats, 
etc.,  so  the  country  feeds,  the  city,  the  nation,  the  world 
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with  human  recruits.  Indeed  the  country  supplies  the 
needs  of  the  social,  industrial,  political  life  as  the  schools 
feed  the  colleges.  "Who's  who  in  America,"  the  list  of 
the  principal  scientists,  artists,  manufacturers,  students, 
constructive  engineers,  of  the  country  is  composed  very 
largely  of  the  names  of  those  born  in  villages  of  two  thous- 
and or  less.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  origin,  sta- 
bility and  present  power  of  America  are  due  in  no  mean 
measure  to  those  who  learned  their  letters  in  the  District 
school.  And  so  with  the  country  church  and  church 
school.  They  feed  the  city  churches  with  members,  leader- 
ship, devotion  and  clergy. 

The  management  and  manning  of  the  Rural  Church 
problem  is  a  subject  for  deep  study.  In  our  own  Diocese 
the  work  of  management  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  Bishop, 
the  Department  of  Missions,  the  Archdeacon  and  the 
Convocational  Deans.  In  some  Diocesses,  Convocations  are 
organized  with  a  view  to  instructive  and  inspirational  work 
only,  management  and  monies  looking  toward  the  support 
of  the  rural  work  being  handled  by  the  Bishop  and  Dio- 
cesan Treasurer.  There  are  arguments  in  favor  of  both 
systems.  Mission  parishes— to  use  a  slightly  more  inclusive 
term  than  the  rural  church — should  be  encouraged  to  be- 
come self-supporting  wherever  possible.  Weak  and  declin- 
ing parishes  and  missions  should  be  rendered  services  so 
long  as  there  is  evidence  that  they  are  really  wanted  by  an 
appreciable  number.  After  that  the  members  of  the  rural 
church  might  be  gathered  and  brought  to  the  nearest  parish 
church.  Defunct  missions  should  be  cut  off — the  memorials 
and  furnishings  saved,  the  church  building  sold  and  the 
money  used  to  support  work  already  being  maintained 
elsewhere  or  to  develop  new  work.-^^ 

Of  the  outside  forces  which  tend  to  promote  the  work  in 

*For  definite  information  on  the  way  in  which  the  missionary  work 
of  the  Diocese  is  managed  refer  to  Canon  XVI  of  the  Diocesan 
Journal. 
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the  Rural  districts  the  Bishop's  personal  interest  stands 
supreme.  "  Preaching  missions  "  serve  an  important  pur- 
pose in  the  rural  church,  just  as  the  Diocesan- Wide  Mission 
has  proved  useful  to  the  Diocese.  Many  rural  parishes 
have  taken  on  new  life  as  the  result  of  special  conferences 
held  in  them  and  teaching  missions  should  be  regularly- 
held  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  church  work.  Some  of  the 
larger  parishes  have  done  Big  Brother  work  among  the 
smaller  churches  in  their  vicinity.  Such  cooperation  is 
doubly  blessed.  It  blesses  both  the  churches  benefited  and 
develops  the  leadership  and  usefulness  of  those  doing  the 
actual  work.  Such  informal  cooperation  might  well  be 
developed  all  through  the  Diocese. 

Had  we  time  we  might  quote  many  instances  of  splendid 
success  in  Rural  Church  Work,  both  on  the  part  of  the 
clergymen  of  the  church  and  on  the  part  of  country  churches 
themselves.  Suffice  it  to  say  in  closing  this  section,  that 
the  clergyman  of  God's  Church  who  will  love  his  people  and 
give  himself  to  them  day  and  night  as  Jesus  did  of  old  may 
not  build  a  great  cathedral  but  he  will  do  a  great  work,  if 
it  is  no  more  than  saving  one  lonely  soul.  Country  work  is 
lonely  work,  meager  work,  but  ^ it  is  blessed — and  blessed 
be  the  man  who  loves  it  and  gives  himself  to  it. 

Foreign-born.  The  latest  but  not  the  least  of  our  mis- 
sionary problems  is  that  of  the  foreign-born.  Central  New 
York  was  settled  by  English  and  American  stock  with  a 
sprinkling  of  Dutch  from  Albany  and  New  Amsterdam  and 
of  French  from  Canada,  with  immigrants  from  Ireland, 
Wales,  and  Germany.  But  lately,  being  near  the  seaboard, 
it  has  received  more  than  its  share  of  the  steady  stream  of 
immigration  coming  from  Southern  Europe,  Russia  and 
Poland  and  the  Near  East.  These  immigrants  have  con- 
gregated in  large  numbers  in  the  industrial  centers,  with 
individual  families  here  and  there  on  isolated  farms. 
Lately,  they  have  begun  to  drift  into  the  residential  towns. 
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The  Roman  Catholics  among  them  quite  generally  attach 
themselves  to  the  local  Roman  Catholic  parishes,  and  find 
much  to  make  them  feel  at  home.  Nevertheless,  because 
of  their  unfamiliarity  with  American  ways,  many  of  the 
foreign-born  fall  away,  especially  in  the  case  of  those  whose 
adherence  to  the  Church  of  their  native  land  was  merely 
nominal. 

In  the  case  of  members  of  the  Eastern  Orthodox  bodies 
the  situation  is  quite  different.  They  find  few  churches  of 
their  own  communion  and  few  priests  of  their  national 
religion  to  welcome  and  guide  them.  They  are  strongly 
disinclined  to  attend  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  having 
been  bred  up  in  independence  of  the  Vatican  and  being 
accustomed  to  a  married  clergy  and  a  church  service  in  their 
own  tongue.  If  they  have  been  directed  to  us,  they  find 
our  own  services  lacking  in  the  more  elaborate  ceremonial 
they  associate  with  divine  worship.  Our  clergy  are  unable 
to  converse  with  them  because  of  limitations  of  speech  on 
both  sides,  and  consequently  are  unable  to  make  them 
understand  that  w^e  can  give  them  the  benefit  of  true 
priesthood  and  can  teach  their  children  a  true  faith  ; 
therefore,  they  hold  aloof. 

The  difficulty  is  being  met  in  several  ways.  Their 
Mother  Church,  aroused  to  the  spiritual  peril  of  the  large 
number  of  her  children  now  in  our  midst,  is  sending  priests 
of  their  own  faith  and  tongue  to  search  them  out  and  min- 
ister to  them.  To  such  priests  our  churches  are  often 
loaned  for  their  services  at  a  separate  hour  and  St.  Paul's 
Church,  Utica,  Trinity  Church  and  the  Church  of  the 
Savior,  Syracuse,  and  All  Saints',  Fulton,  as  well  as  other 
churches  about  the  Diocese  have  been  used  for  such  services 
until  it  becomes  possible  to  them  to  provide  homes  for  them- 
selves. In  other  cases  their  priests  have  insti  ucted  them  to 
turn  to  our  clergy  for  their  special  needs,  and  baptisms  and 
weddings  are  often  thus  performed.     These  methods  leave 
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them  largely  alien,  a  situation  undesirable  nationally  and 
religiously  ;  but,  before  we  can  do  more,  we  must  establish 
closer  relations  with  the  orthodox  Churches  of  the  East, 
satisfy  them  that  we  are  in  possession  of  the  Orthodox 
Faith,  Apostolic  Orders  and  Sacraments  and  get  their 
clergy  to  instruct  immigrants  to  seek  us  out.  We  must 
also  train  a  number  of  clergy  to  speak  their  various  tongues. 

This  problem  of  the  alien  is  a  pressing  one  in  Utica, 
Syracuse,  Rome,  Binghamton,  Watertown  and  in  certain 
smaller  industrial  communities  such  as  Fulton,  and  Carthage, 
Solvay  and  Sherburne,  Johnson  City  and  Kndicott. 

Of  course  there  are  also  many  irreligious  aliens  and  these 
constitute  both  a  problem  and  a  menace. 

In  the  summer  of  192 1  an  Italian  priest  from  the  Foreign- 
born  Division  of  the  Department  of  Social  Service  of  the 
Presiding  Bishop  and  Council  made  a  survey  of  the  condi- 
tions and  opportunities  in  the  various  parts  of  the  Diocese. 
As  a  result  of  the  survey  the  Department  of  Missions  rec- 
ommended the  retention  of  a  Diocesen  Missionary  to  the 
Italians,  and  so,  in  May,  1922,  the  work  once  carried  on  by 
an  ex-Roman  priest  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Utica, 
and  for  long  maintained  by  the  clergy  of  that  church  was 
taken  over  by  the  Diocese  and  an  ex-Romanist,  a  devoted 
priest  of  our  faith,  was  secured  to  develop  the  work. 
Although  the  missionary  to  the  Italians  maintains  his  home 
in  Utica  and  devotes  most  of  his  time  to  work  among  the 
people  of  Utica  and  Rome,  he  is  Diocesan  in  character  and 
readily  ministers  to  the  people  of  his  race  in  the  rest  of  the 
Diocese. 

In  addition  to  the  thousands  of  foreigners  in  our  con- 
gested centers,  there  are  thousands  of  others  in  the  villages 
and  country  districts  of  the  Diocese.  Religiously  and  in- 
dustriously these  latter  form  as  great  a  problem  as  the 
former — indeed  the  rural  foreigner  is  as  great  a  menace  to 
the  stability  of  the  church  and  state  as  is  the  city-bred 
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foreigner,  perhaps  greater.  This  latter  fact  both  Federal 
and  State  governments  realize  and  as  a  result  of  their  studies 
are  carrying  on  a  definite  program  to  arouse  the  nation  to  a 


HOLY  CROSS  CHURCH,  UTICA 

realization  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  Americanizing  every 
foreigner  coming  to,  or  born  in,  our  land. 
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The  church  will  never  do  her  part  in  the  great  work  of 
Americanizing  and  Christianizing  the  foreign-born  until  she 
realizes  the  fact  that  foreigners  have  souls,  that  they  are 
precious  in  God's  sight  and  that  they  are  brothers — as 
much  sons  of  the  mother  church  as  we  are.  As  Archdeacon 
Stuck  said,  "  If  we  want  to  help,  we  must  beware  of  exclu- 
siveness  and  cultivate  a  real  friendliness  of  spirit."  We 
must  welcome  the  foreign-born  to  all  our  churches  or  they 
will  not  consent  to  a  welcome  in  any  of  our  churches. 
Moreover,  the  church  must  evidence  her  love  for  the  foreign- 
born  in  definite  social  service — week  after  week,  month 
after  month,  in  every  conceivable  way — in  church,  in 
politics  and  in  society. 
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MISSIONARY  PROBLEMS  (contiuued) 

Missions  to  Deaf -Mutes.  Turning  from  the  general  state- 
ments of  the  missionary  work  of  the  Church  in  the  diocese 
as  outlined  in  the  preceding  chapl,er,  we  come  to  the  efforts 
to  minister  to  special  groups  of  people,  whether  they  live  in 
the  city  or  the  country.  One  of  the  finest,  albeit  the  most 
quiet  of  these,  is  that  carried  on  among  the  deaf — a  work 
so  quiet  that  it  is  almost  unknown.  The  pioneer  in  this 
country  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gallaudet,  a  young  hearing 
clergyman  of  the  church  who,  in  1850  organized  a  Bible 
class  for  the  deaf  in  old  St.  Stephen's  church  on  Broome 
St.,  New  York  City.  Two  years  later,  he  inaugurated 
regular  church  services  for  the  deaf,  the  service  being  ren- 
dered entirely  in  the  sign  language.  The  work  grew 
rapidly  and  in  1872  the  Church  Mission  for  Deaf-Mutes  was 
founded  and  is  now  maintained  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
mission  work  of  the  Church.  The  original  object  of  that 
society  was  to  look  after  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  deaf  in 
the  entire  country  and  Dr.  Gallaudet  and  another  young 
hearing  clergyman,  who  had  learned  the  sign  language, 
founded  missions  in  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Albany  and  in 
a  few^  cities  of  New  England. 

The  work  has  developed  until  there  are  now  thirteen 
clergymen  of  the  Church  working  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  States,  one  in  New  England,  one  in  New  York  and 
vicinity,  one  in  Philadelphia  and  vicinity,  and  one  in 
Western  Pennsylvania.  Eight  others  are  scattered  through 
the  country  farther  West  and  South,  but  it  is  evident  that 
there  are  vast  areas  where  the  Church  has  no  one  to  look 
after  the  spiritual  welfare  of  these  "  children  of  silence." 

It  is  also  obvious  that  most  of  the  men  at  work  in  the 
vineyard  have  large  fields  to  cover— some  too  large  for 
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effective  work.  More  intensive  work  is  desirable,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  find  the  additional  men  needed,  particularl}'  so 
as  the  requirements  are  hard.  There  is  a  tendency  to 
lessen  the  canonical  requirements  in  order  to  get  more  men 
for  the  deaf-mute  work,  but  this  must  not  be  overdone. 
The  majority  of  the  deaf  clergy  are  college-trained  men  ; 
this  does  not  imply  that  a 'college  education  is  necessary,  but 
the  responsibilities  are  so  varied  and  the  work  so  exacting 
that  "  all-around  "  men  are  required.  Neither  is  it  neces- 
sary that  a  man  be  deaf  in  order  to  minister  to  the  deaf. 
Doctors  Gallaudet  and  Chamberlain  were  both  hearing  men, 
and  the  advent  of  earnest,  well-educated  hearing  men  into 
the  field  would  be  welcomed.  Like  Messrs.  Hefflon,  in 
New  England,  and  Webb,  in  Los  Angeles,  they  could  learn 
the  sign  language  and  do  efficient  work  in  the  vineyard. 

In  our  own  diocese,  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Merrill  is  the  priest- 
in-charge  for  work  among  the  deaf  though  he  has  also  the 
same  spiritual  oversight  in  the  dioceses  of  Albany  and 
Western  New  York.  His  entire  field  has  a  geographical 
area  of  about  43,600  square  miles.  By  a  rough  estimate, 
there  are  3,000  deaf  people  in  this  territory,  with  about 
1,000  of  whom  the  missionary  is  more  or  less  closely  in 
touch.  There  are  now  twenty  places  where  services  are 
held,  but  other  places  are  visited  as  circumstances  permit. 
The  mission  stations  of  this  diocese  are  as  follows  :  Auburn, 
Binghamton,  Elmira,  Oneida,  Rome,  Syracuse,  Utica,  and 
Watertown. 

The  work  here,  as  well  as  in  New  York  City,  was  started 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gallaudet,  who  visited  various  cities  from 
time  to  time.  Considerable  work  was  also  done  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Berry  of  Geneva  and  the  Rev.  Edward  P.  Hart,  of 
Rochester,  hearing  clergymen  with  a  fairly  good  knowledge 
of  the  sign  language.  About  1890  a  young  deaf  man  in 
Western  New  York,  Charles  Orvis  Dantzer,  after  several 
years'  work  as  a  lay-reader,  was  ordained  to  the  sacred 
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ministry  and  labored  as  missionary  to  the  deaf  in  what  now 
comprise  the  Dioceses  of  Central  and  Western  New  York. 
A  few  years  later,  the  Rev.  Harry  Van  Allen  was  ordained 
and  took  up  the  work  in  the  Dioceses  of  Albany  and  Ver- 
mont. About  1905  the  Rev.  Mr,  Dantzer  was  called  to 
Philadelphia,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Van  Allen  succeeded  him 
in  Central  New  York  (giving  up  Vermont)  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Smielau,  now  missionary  to  the  deaf  in  Central  and 
Western  Pennsylvania,  added  Western  New  York  to  his 
field.  This  arrangement  continued  until  19 16,  when  Mr. 
Van  Allen  took  over  the  work  in  Western  New  York.  In 
April,  19 1 9,  Mr.  Van  Allen  died  and  the  present  missionary 
came  here  from  his  former  field  in  Washington  and  the 
Virginias,  (In  passing,  it  might  be  remarked  that  four  of 
the  eight  deceased  clergy  who  ministered  to  the  deaf,  Mr, 
Van  Allen  being  one  of  them,  died  of  heart-failure,  an 
indication  of  the  strenuousness  of  the  work.) 

The  field  is  large  and  the  work  is  missionary,  involving 
a  considerable  amount  of  traveling.  During  1921  our  mis- 
sionary officiated  at  94  services  in  the  Diocese  of  Central 
New  York,  56  in  the  Diocese  of  Albany,  and  46  in  the 
Diocese  of  Western  New  York,  besides  ten  elsewhere,  a 
total  of  206  services.  This  may  not  appear  to  be  such  a 
large  number,  when  compared  with  the  work  of  a  busy 
parish  priest,  but  takes  on  a  new  significance  when  the 
amount  of  traveling  involved  (19,600  miles  in  192 1)  is 
considered. 

Too  high  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  patient,  and  con- 
secrated labors  of  Mr.  Merrill.  Cut  off  by  his  physical 
misfortune  from  usual  associations,  he  maintains  apparently 
a  cheerful  courage  that  nothing  can  dampen.  He  has  no 
such  reward  for  his  labors  as  other  clergy  see,  in  large 
confirmation  classes,  in  growing  parishes,  in  increased  re- 
sponsibilities but  he  continues  from  year  to  year  giving  the 
services  of  the  Church,  her  sacraments  and  consolations  to 
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these  scattered  sheep.  May  God  use  him  as  an  example  to 
all  those  whom  He  has  sent  to  labor  in  his  vineyard. 

Mission  to  the  Indians.  The  present  Onondaga  Reserva- 
tion has  always  been  Indian  land.  It  is  part  of  the  territory 
belonging  to  the  Confederacy  of  the  Six  Nations,  which  the 
Indians  claim  was  first  formed  through  the  efforts  of  Hiya- 
wantha,  or  Hiawatha,  whose  legend  in  more  popular  form  has 
its  setting  in  the  Dakotas.  And  to  this  day  there  reside  on 
the  Reservation  descendents  of  the  Onondagas,  Senecas, 
Cayugas,  Oneidas,  and  Tuscaroras.  These  are  divided  into 
clans  with  a  chief  for  each,  or  twenty-four  in  all,  elected 
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by  the  women  and  holding  office  for  life.  The  Reservation 
embraces  a  square  of  land  about  5  miles  each  way,  through 
which  runs  an  important  turnpike  skirting  the  rolling  hills 
to  the  southwest.  There  are  about  eight  hundred  Indians 
on  the  Reservation  at  the  present  time. 

The  religion  of  the  original  Indians  was  of  course  pagan, 
a  survival  of  which  continues  at  the  present  time  in  modified 
form.  Its  influence  centers  about  the  Council  House  in  the 
Indian  Village,  where  most  of  the  pagan  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies are  held.    The  religion  is  a  strange  intermixture  of 
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some  of  the  elements  of  Christianity  and  ancient  Judiastic 
conceptions,  and  it  received  additional  impetus  from  a  re- 
markable Indian  known  as  Handsome  Lake"  among 
whose  chief  tenents  was  a  worship  of  one  "  Great  Spirit  " 
and  a  belief  that  the  gates  of  heaven  close  at  twelve  noon, 
after  which  time  prayers  are  not  of  much  avail.  This  is  a 
survival  of  the  Jesuit  teaching  of  the  Mass  as  the  important 
service  of  the  day. 

The  first  efforts  at  Christianizing  the  Indians  are  shrouded 
in  considerable  doubt.  As  noted  above  traces  of  Christian 
teaching  show  in  the  pagan  or  Handsome  Lake  religion. 
The  first  known  missionaries  however  were  French  Jesuits 
who  appear  to  have  worked  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Hurons.  The  first  mission  was  named  St.  Jean  Baptiste 
and  in  1655  the  first  adult  baptism  took  place.  The  work 
came  to  an  untimely  end  by  the  massacre  of  the  French 
colony  in  1669  and  at  present  practically  no  traces  of  their 
labors  can  be  found. 

The  next  missionary  attempt  was  made  by  the  Church  of 
England.  In  17 12  the  Society  for  the  Propogation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  sent  William  Andrews  to  the  Six 
Nations.  Although  the  Iroquois  chiefs  had  been  asking  for 
missionaries  for  twelve  years  and  in  17 10  had  been  presented 
to  Queen  Anne,  the  mission  failed  ;  Mr.  Andrews  returned 
to  England  with  the  discouraging  message  that  "  Pagans 
they  were  and  pagans  they  must  remain."  A  few  years 
later  Queen  Anne  presented  both  the  Mohawks  and  the 
Onondagas  with  solid  silver  Communion  Sets,  the  one  given 
to  the  former  being  still  in  use,  but  the  latter's,  as  they  had 
no  missionary,  was  taken  to  St.  Peter's  Church,  Albany, 
where  it  can  still  be  seen. 

In  1868  the  late  Bishop  Huntington,  who  labored  through- 
out his  life  for  the  spiritual  and  political  benefit  of  the 
Indians,  sent  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Foster  to  undertake  the  first 
organized  missionary  work  among  the  Onondagas.    In  1870 
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the  present  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  a  commodious 
building  of  gothic  style,  was  consecrated  by  Bishop  Hunt- 
ington, and  the  Rev.  John  A.  Bowman  took  charge  of  the 
work.  Later  it  was  taken  over  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cameron 
and  Miss  Julia  Remington  ("  Sister  Julia  "  as  the  Indians 
affectionately  called  her)  who  labored  long  and  earnestly  for 
their  welfare.  Others  carried  on  the  work  and  in  1876  the 
Rev.  William  S.  Hay  ward  was  appointed  Missionary,  and, 
in  addition  to  starting  a  Church  School,  compiled  a  gram- 
mar of  the  Onondaga  tongue.  The  Indian  dialects  are  still 
spoken  by  the  older  Indians,  and  by  some  of  the  young  in 
family  life,  although  English  is  becoming  the  language  of 
everyday  use.  Mr.  Hay  ward's  successor,  the  Rev.  John 
Scott,  was  in  charge  from  1877  to  1897,  when  the  Rev. 
William  Doane  Manross,  or  Father  Manross  "  as  he  was 
affectionately  known  among  the  Indians,  took  charge.  He 
organized  the  Church  School  anew,  provided  manual  train- 
ing for  the  boys  and  domestic  science  for  the  girls.  He 
also  introduced  the  Sybil  Carter  Lace  Class,  a  continuation 
of  which  still  exists  although  out  of  connection  with  the 
Church.  He  also  gave  the  Indians  an  object  lesson  in  the 
Golden  Rule  by  having  them  make  a  Thanksgiving  Day 
offering  to  the  Hospital  of  the  Good  Shepherd  in  Syracuse,, 
then  a  Church  institution. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Hayward  returned  in  1900  and  remained 
for  ten  years.  After  his  departure  the  Indians  petitioned 
for  the  return  of  Father  Manross  who  was  recalled  and  re- 
mained until  his  death  in  1912.  During  his  stay  he  was 
the  first  to  require  marriage  licences  and  death  certificates 
of  the  Onondagas.  Through  his  efforts  a  hall  near  the 
church  was  leased  for  a  parish  house  and  for  the  general 
good  of  the  Reservation.  During  this  time  the  head  chief 
of  the  Iroquois  (an  Onondaga  Indian)  declared  in  council 
that  the  Episcopal  Church  must  be  the  Indian  religion  of 
the  future.  Father  Manross'  successor  was  the  Rev.  Henry 
Gibbs  who  remained  until  1919. 
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In  the  spring  of  1920  this  originally  flourishing  work  was 
in  sad  condition.  The  various  church  societies  had  dis- 
banded, the  young  people  had  drifted  away,  several  of  the 
leading  families  had  lapsed  and  services  were  held  irregu- 
larly in  a  sadly  run  down  property.  Various  other  cau.ses 
contributing,  the  work  was  at  a  complete  standstill.  Plans 
however  were  made  for  its  revival  and  in  April  1920  Mrs. 
Martha  Manross,  widow  of  the  Rev.  William  Manross  was 
called  to  take  charge  of  the  temporalities  and  social  work 
on  the  Reservation,  and  two  months  later  the  Rev.  James 
P\  Root  was  entrusted  with  the  spiritual  oversight,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Church  in  East  Syracuse.  Mrs.  Manross 
as  Social  Worker  took  up  her  residence  in  the  Mission 
House  and  within  a  very  short  time  had  organized  a  Sunday 
School,  a  troop  of  Boy  Scouts,  reorganized  the  Woman's 
Guild,  and  formed  a  branch  of  the  Junior  Auxiliary. 
Under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Root  services  were  re- 
sumed regularly  and  continue  at  4  p.  m.  on  Sundays  with 
the  Holy  Communion  on  the  second  Sunday  in  each  month 
at  9:30  in  the  morning.  With  this  start  the  congregations 
rapidly  increased  and  many  baptisms  both  infant  and  adult 
took  place.  Confirmation  classes  were  prepared  and  pre- 
sented to  Bishop  Fiske  at  the  times  of  his  visitation.  The 
Mission  House  is  now  the  recognized  center  for  the  Board 
of  Health  and  the  State  Ph^^sician  in  relation  to  Indian 
work. 

Visitors  are  always  welcome  to  the  Church  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  and  are  usually  impressed  when  they  realize  that 
most  of  the  furnishings  were  made  by  the  Indians  them- 
selves, and  others.  The  present  beautiful  Rood  Screen  is  a 
labor  of  love  on  the  part  of  an  Indian  man  ;  the  white  altar 
hangings,  rich  with  beadwork,  was  made  by  loving  Indian 
hands,  as  were  the  pulpit  and  choir  stalls.  The  beautiful 
white  altar  is  the  work  of  Father  Manross,  as  is  also  the  little 
altar  in  the  little  chapel,  the  Indians  giving  the  money  for  the 
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purchase  of  the  candlesticks.  The  Altar  Cr  jss  is  also  a  memo- 
rial. At  the  present  time  the  church  property  is  one  of  the 
beauty  spots  of  the  Reservation  with  its  well-trimmed  lawns 
and  shrubbery.  From  the  bell-tower  of  the  church  has  gone 
forth  many  glad  ringings  of  joy  and  many  sad  toUings  of 
death.  The  church  is  veritably  the  shrine  of  the  Indians 
there.  Its  bell,  which  can  be  heard  all  over  the  valley  is 
the  Church  messenger  for  joy  or  woe,  and  the  ever-open 
doors  of  the  Mission  House  promise  welfare  for  the  body  in 
the  way  of  garments,  medical  supplies  and  help  for  the  sick 
and  needy.  Much  of  this  is  made  possible  by  the  generosity 
of  interested  people  of  the  diocese  whose  hearts  are  touched 
by  conditions,  and  who  feel  it  their  duty  to  assist. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  on  the  Reservation,  besides 
our  church,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  conventicle  and  a  Wes- 
leyan  Methodist  meeting-house.  There  is  also  a  State 
School  adjacent  to  the  Methodist  establishment  which  is 
open  to  the  young  of  the  Reservation.  Most  of  the  Social 
Service  work  however  centers  around  our  Mission  House 
where  much  activity  is  carried  on.  There  is  a  "  sociable" 
once  a  month  ;  there  is  always  a  Thanksgiving  Dinner  for 
the  people  of  the  parish  ;  a  Christmas  Tree  ;  a  Fourth  of 
July  picnic  ;  and  a  Parish  Picnic  at  some  point  outside  the 
Reservation.  We  have  a  large  Church  School,  a  very 
faithful  young  people's  choir;  a  branch  of  the  Woman's 
Auxiliary  ;  a  troop  of  Boy  Scouts  who  on  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  carry  baskets  of  food  to  the  sick  and  shut-ins  of 
the  Reservation — Christian  or  pagan  ;  a  branch  of  the 
Camp  Fire  Girls  ;  a  troop  of  Girl  Scouts  ;  an  Agricultural 
Club  of  young  men  ;  and  a  cooking  class.  Supervised 
dances  are  also  held  in  the  Hall  which  in  large  measure 
counteracts  the  attractions  of  dance-halls  of  the  city. 

Much  might  be  said  with  regard  to  the  moral  situation  on 
the  Reservation,  particularly  among  the  young  people. 
Partly  because  of  differing  standards  and  partly  by  bad  ex- 
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ample  among  the  whites,  the  family  relationships  are  in 
many  instances  sadly  muddled.  The  characteristics  of  the 
Indian  are  well  known  ;  sincerity,  extreme  reserve,  stoicism 
in  pain  or  misfortune,  and,  once  having  given  it,  loyalty  in 
friendship.  These  characteristics  both  help  and  hinder  our 
work  among  them.  And  the  fact  that  advantage  has  been 
taken  of  other  characteristics  by  unscrupulous  white  people 
has  contributed  to  all  sorts  of  social  vices.  The  proximity 
to  city  life  renders  the  Reservation  a  resort  for  those  who 
prey  upon  youth,  and  the  once  pure  Indian  strain  is  now 
mixed  in  many  cases  with  the  worst  white  element. 
Infidelity  unfortunatelj^  is  common,  and  other  vices  learned 
from  contact  with  the  whites  are  prevalent.  For  the  most 
part  there  is  desperate  poverty  on  the  Reservation — one 
case  being  that  of  a  woman  who  was  unable  to  buy  soap  for 
the  laundry  work  by  which  she  eked  out  a  scanty  living, 
and  another  family  who  were  found  sleeping  on  the  bare 
floor  with  nothing  to  cover  them  but  rag  carpets.  The 
effects  of  all  this  upon  the  homes  can  be  easily  imagined. 
The  various  temptations  that  assail  our  modern  youth  are 
in  large  measure  offset  in  them  by  inherent  training,  cul- 
ture, education  and  environment,  but  with  the  Indian  these 
things  are  very  thinly  spread  due  to  lack  of  opportunity  ; 
and  by  nature  they  consequently  fall  the  more  easily  as 
victims  to  the  things  which  civilization  calls  sordid.  To 
those  who  are  in  contact  with  the  actual  situation  the  only 
hope  for  the  future  seems  to  lie  with  the  proper  training  of 
the  young  folk.  The  Diocese  should  realize  its  responsi- 
bility to  these  boys  and  girls,  and  young  men  and  women. 
There  is  a  great  lack  of  cultural  or  refining  advantages,  and 
about  the  only  things  that  contribute  to  inspiring  their 
better  selves  are  the  School  and  the  churches.  Rightly 
named  is  the  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  ministering  in 
His  Name  to  Christ's  Indian  sheep.  The  Church  is  re- 
sponsible for  much  that  is  good  on  the  Reservation.  The 
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successful  "Pilgrimage"  of  1921  to  the  Reservation  was 
an  object-lesson  in  what  is  going  on  out  there,  and  the  fact 
that  the  Indians  are  turning  more  and  more  to  the  church — 
pagan  chiefs  even  sending  their  children  to  the  church 
school — goes  to  show  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  en- 
lightenment and  moral  uplift  among  the  Indians  at  the 
Onondaga  Reservation  by  the  Church,  as  she  realizes  her 
responsibility  to  this  red  flock  of  Christ,  and  expresses 
herself  accordingly. 

Mission  Work  among  the  Negroes.  The  largest  of  these 
special  groups  scattered  throughout  the  diocese,  in  country, 
village,  and  city,  is  the  negro.  To  the  church  at  large  the 
problem  of  the  negro  is  of  course  paramount  in  the  Southern 
states.  But  even  in  our  diocese,  so  remote  from  their  old 
homes,  there  are  several  thousand  negroes,  most  of  whom 
are  without  church  affiliation.  Their  own  churches,  both 
Methodist  and  Baptist,  offer  their  privileges  to  all  colored 
people.  But  there  are  many  who  have  already  been  baptized 
into  the  church  and  for  whom  therefore  the  church  is 
responsible. 

The  church  has  carried  on  work  among  the  negroes  of 
America  from  the  time  they  were  brought  to  our  shores  as 
slaves  until  this  present  time.  She  has  baptised,  confirmed, 
married  and  buried  them  ;  she  has  ordained  them  to  her 
ministry  ;  built  schools  and  hospitals  among  them  and 
erected  many  churches  for  them. 

And  yet  in  no  field,  speaking  nationally,  has  the  church 
seemed  to  show  "such  uncertainty  of  touch,  hesitating 
judgment,  and  faltering  effort"  as  in  her  endeavor  to 
minister  to  the  colored  people  of  America. 

And  all  in  spite  of  the  need  the  negroes  have  of  the 
church.  Negroes  have  souls — and  are  eligible  to  the  soul 
saving  grace  of  the  church  as  much  as  any  other  race. 
They  are  capable  of  producing  great  characters  and  great 
character.  Booker  T.  Washington,  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar 
and  innumerable  but  unknown  "Mammies"  are  illustra- 
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tions  of  this  latter  fact.  Moreover,  like  every  great  social 
element,  they  constitute  a  mighty  problem  nationally,  and 
should  be  served  and  saved  by  the  church  for  patriotic 
reasons  as  well  as  religious. 

Realizing  the  above,  the  duty  incumbent  upon  every 
member  of  God's  church  to  do  everything  possible  to 
"  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father 
and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  "  and  the  infinite 
privileges  of  missionary  work.  Rev.  Herbert  G.  Coddington, 
D.D.,  Rector  of  Grace  Church,  Syracuse,  determined  in 
1887  to  begin  church  work  among  the  negroes  of  the  city  in 
which  his  parish  and  ministry  lay. 

At  that  time  there  were  about  a  thousand  negroes  living 
in  Syracuse,  some  twenty  of  whom  were  either  actually  or 
nominally  connected  with  the  church.  Services  were  held 
in  the  home  of  Mr.  L.  C.  Leonard  for  over  a  3'ear  when  St. 
Paul's  Church  generously  invited  the  new  mission  to  wor- 
ship in  its  chapel.  This  the  people  of  St.  Philips  did  for 
over  two  years.  In  the  year  1901 — a  memorable  year — the 
mission,  aided  very  largely  by  the  Woman's  Aid  Society, 
purchased  the  house  and  lot  at  209  Almond  Street.  In  that 
same  year  the  house  was  converted  into  a  chapel  and  the 
church  was  incorporated.  Articles  of  Incorporation  were 
made  out  under  the  old  Free  Church  law  with  a  board  of 
seven  trustees.  In  191 8  the  lot  adjacent  to  the  original 
site  was  purchased  and  adequate  ground  space  provided  for 
a  church  worthy  of  the  opportunity. 

The  new  St.  Philip's  Church  began,  in  the  spring  of  1920, 
actual  materilization  with  the  appointment  of  what  was 
called  an  Interchurch  Committee,  i.e.,  a  committee  made 
up  of  representatives  of  all  the  parishes  in  Syracuse  which 
was  to  secure  plans  and  prosecute  the  construction  of  a  new 
church.  A  contract  for  building  the  proposed  church  was 
signed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Interchurch  Committee, 
Mr.  C.  C.  Marvel  of  St.  Mark's  Church,  Syracuse,  the  con- 
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gregation  began  worshipping  temporarily  again  in  St.  Paul's 
Chapel,  and  the  old  house-church  was  torn  down — all  in  the 
month  of  August,  192 1.  The  corner  stone  was  laid  by 
Bishop  Fiske  on  October  16,  and  the  new  building  was  used 
for  the  first  time  for  a  Confirmation  Service  on  January  29, 
1922.  Services  commemorating  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  mission  were  held  in  July,  1922. 

We  cannot  mention  in  detail  the  method  of  financing 
such  a  big  project  but  moneys  were  received  from  numerous 
sources.  The  Nation  Wide  Campaign  Fund  afforded  the 
largest  single  item  with  the  churches  of  Syracuse  coming  a 
close  second.  The  two  Bishops  gave  generously  ;  the 
Diocesan  organizations  contributed  various  amounts,  the 
largest  coming  from  the  Woman's  Auxiliary.  In  propor- 
tion to  their  means,  St.  Philip's  gave  more  than  any  other 
group  or  individual.  Approximately  $14,000  had  been 
received  when  the  church  was  completed. 

St.  Philip's  stands,  under  God,  a  monument  to  Dr.  Cod- 
dington's  vision,  to  the  faithfulness  of  the  people  of  St. 
Philip's,  to  Bishop  Fiske's  persistence,  to  Rev.  W.  S. 
McKay's  pleadings,  to  Mr.  C.  C.  Marvel's  faith,  to  the  nation- 
wide campaign — without  which  the  building  would  not  have 
been  dreamed  of — to  the  splendid  generosity  of  Syracuse 
parishes  and  to  the  generosity  of  good  church  friends 
throughout  the  Diocese. 

St.  Philips  will  do  all  she  can  to  maintain  her  own  ex- 
penses and  will  do  much  toward  reducing  the  debt  which 
remained  on  the  building  when  it  was  completed.  But  the 
nation-wide  campaign,  Syracuse  parishes,  Diocesan  Organi- 
zations aud  friends  throughout  the  Diocese  will  provide 
some  of  the  funds  necessary  for  support  in  the  coming  years 
and  will  help  materially  to  reduce  the  debt. 

St.  Philip's  will  be  a  permanent  and  vital  force  for  good 
in  the  Diocese  because  in  the  first  place  there  is  a  real  need 
for  St.  Philip's.     There  are  three  protestant  churches  in 
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Syracuse,  but  one  or  two  of  them  are  weak  and  do  not 
carry  on  an  aggressive  work  and  there  are  twelve  hundred 
people  to  minister  to.  In  addition  to  the  actual  numbers  to 
be  cared  for,  there  are  poverty  and  ignorance  as  well — all  a 
real  challenge  to  the  church. 

'  In  the  second  place,  St.  Philip's  is  self-respecting 
and  energetic.    It  w^as  the  people  of  St.  Philip's  who  bought 


ST.  PHILLIP'S  CHURCH  can  be  secured  from  the  Dioce- 
san Journal.  These  do  not  tell  the  whole  story,  however. 
For  besides  the  services  that  are  being  held,  St.  Philip's 
maintains  men's  and  boy's  and  women's  and  girl's  club's  of 
all  kinds — carrying  on  a  practical  social  service  work.  At 
the  services  on  Easter  day,  1922,  there  were  one  hundred 
and  five  present  at  the  5:00  a.  m.  celebration  of  the  Holy 
Communion,  one  hundred  and  twenty  at  the  11:00  A.  m. 
service  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  at  the  Vesper  ser- 
vice at  7:30  p.  M.  When  asked  why  they  didn't  have  service 
at  4:00  A.  M.  instead  of  5:00,  the  Rector  said  they  would 
"  next  time." 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  Missionary  in  charge  at  St. 
Philip's  is  a  genuine  pastor,  a  devoted  priest  and  faithful 
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the  original  house  and  lot  at  209 
Almond  St.;  they  bought  the 
adjacent  lot  in  1918,  paid  the 
mortgage  on  the  same,  put 
twelve  hundred  dollars  into  the 
building  before  it  was  dedi- 
cated and  are  working  con- 
stantly, holding  fairs,  sales, etc., 
in  addition  to  giving  of  their 
means  to  reduce  the  debt  and 
maintain  themselves.  In  the 
third  place,  St.  Philip's  is  do- 
ing a  splendid  work  spiritually. 
Definite  statistics  as  to  services, 
church  school  membership, etc. , 
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preacher — a  man  who  commands  respect  wherever  he  goes. 

In  the  fifth  place,  St.  Philip's  people  give  to  others. 
They  give  generously  to  the  Nation  Wide  Campaign,  more 
generously  than  some  parishes.  The  Woman's  Auxiliary 
pays  its  pledge  toward  the  work  of  that  organization  regu- 
larly and  has  over  twenty  United  Thank  Offering  Boxes 
out.  In  the  first  half  of  the  year,  1922,  they  contributed 
$26.28  toward  this  fund,  one  woman  offering  five  dollars 
that  she  had  earned  taking  in  washing. 

Lastly  and  best  of  all,  St.  Philip's  is  growing  constantly, 
growing  in  numbers  and  usefulness.  St.  Philip's  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  in  numbers  and  usefulness  so  long  as  she  is 
willing  to  lose  her  life  for  the  Savior  and  his  children. 

And  what  is  true  of  St.  Philip's  is  equally  true  of  any 
other  such  church  which  may  be  started.  Syracuse  has 
probably  more  colored  people  than  any  other  city  of  the 
diocese,  and  the  established  religious  agencies  were  inade- 
quate. In  other  places,  the  wiser  plan  may  be  to  minister 
to  them  through  one  of  the  established  parishes.  It  is, 
however,  a  practical  example  of  the  way  missionary  enter- 
prises are  begun  and  fostered  until  they  have  acquired 
strength  enough  to  stand  alone. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


INSTITUTIONAL  WORK 

T^ROM  the  earliest  times  of  the  church,  when  the  general 
^  orders  were  given,  "Go  ye  therefore  and  teach  all 
nations,"  schools  have  been  one  of  the  most  important 
methods  of  Christian  propaganda.  In  the  Mission  fields 
today,  whether  in  China,  in  Mexico,  or  among  our  own 
Negroes,  Indians,  and  Mountain  Whites,  the  church  schools 
are  often  the  beginning  of  Christian  education  in  morals 
and  right  living.  Nor  has  this  factor  been  overlooked  in 
the  country  as  a  whole.  From  Maine  to  California,  in 
almost  every  diocese  the  Bishop  has  at  some  time 
started  schools  for  either  boys  or  girls  so  that  Christian 
ethics  as  well  as  the  ordinary  rudiments  of  learning  might 
be  instilled  into  the  future  members  of  the  church. 

But  partly  because  of  the  development  of  secular  schools 
and  partly  because  of  the  failure  of  parents  truly  to  appre- 
ciate the  relative  value  of  Christian  ethics,  most  of  the 
church  schools  have  failed  to  survive  the  ever-present  com- 
petition of  the  more  popular  public  and  private  schools  and 
one  after  another  has  closed  its  doors  after  a  prolonged 
struggle  to  pay  expenses.  The  result  is  that  the  youth  of 
the  country  are  growing  up  with  little  or  no  religious  and 
moral  training  since  the  teaching  that  the  church  naturally 
gives  in  her  schools  can  no  longer  come  naturally  as  a  part 
of  a  school  curriculum,  because  it  is  either  forbidden  or 
frowned  upon  in  schools  depending  on  popular  support.  In 
this  diocese  of  ours,  one  school  only  is  left,  a  school  for 
boys  at  Manlius,  a  few  miles  from  Syracuse. 

St.  John's  School,  Manlius,  founded  in  1869  and, 
unlike  so  many  other  church  schools,  has  grown  steadily 
until  today  it  is  giving  its  training  to  about  400  boys.  It  is 
distinctly  a  college  preparatory  school  working  under  most 
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favorable  conditions  for  instruction,  study,  and  character 
building.  Superimposed  on  the  regime  of  the  ordinary 
school  is  a  military  system  of  high  grade  and  of  great  value 
in  installing  habits  of  precision,  intensity  and  regularity. 
At  Manlius,  it  has  been  from  the  first  the  law  and  method 
of  government  to  appeal  through  the  military  system  to 
what  is  best  and  loftiest  in  the  pupil,  to  his  honor,  his  ve- 
racity, his  candor,  his  self-respect,  his  loyalty,  rather  than 
to  fear  or  comfort  or  popularity  or  promotion  or  any  mora! 
reward.  A  resident  clergyman  holds  services  in  the  school, 
has  a  class  in  church  catechism  and  gives  careful  prepara- 
tion for  confirmation  to  all  who  desire  it.  Bishop  Olmsted 
is  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  five  out  of  thir- 
teen trustees  are  clergymen.  Bishop  Huntingdon,  speak- 
ing of  the  school  once  said  :  "It  is  now  a  principle  under- 
stood and  accepted  in  education  that  it  must  be  an  education 
of  the  whole  man.  .  .  Naturally,  intellectual  culture 
takes  the  lead  and  there  are  still  those  who  think  of  educa- 
tion as  only  the  feeding  and  training  of  the  mind.  But  that 
work  is  reaching  out  in  two  directions,  downward  and 
upward  toward  the  perfecting  of  the  body  by  athletics  and 
of  the  soul  by  religion. ' '  St  John's,  on  its  one  hundred  and 
twenty  acres  has  generous  athletic  fields  and  wise  supervis- 
ion of  exercise  and  competitive  sports.  The  stature  of  the 
perfect  man,  perfect  in  body,  mind  and  soul,  is  the  ideal  of 
the  school. 

St  Faith's  School,  Saratoga  Springs.  Indirectly,  as  a 
part  of  the  second  province  we  have  formally  agreed  to 
adopt  and  support  a  church  school  for  girls — St.  Faith's  at 
Saratoga  Springs.  This  school,  with  about  sixty  girls  is 
under  the  direction  of  a  Board  of  Trustees  largely  appointed 
by  the  conventions  of  the  eight  dioceses.  It  is  avowedly 
charged  with  furnishing  at  moderate  cost,  without  profit,  a 
Christian  education  equivalent  to  that  given  in  the  best 
high  schools.     It  has  been  very  successful  in  training 
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young  womanhood  to  a  keen  sense  of  high  ideals  and  its 
motto — "  Ecce  aiicillam  domini",  "Behold,  the  hand- 
maiden of  the  Lord  is  an  index  of  its  spirit.  In  the  list 
of  national  priorities  for  the  years,  1922-25,  there  was  in- 
cluded $30,000  for  a  much  needed  study  hall  which  the 
moderate  fees  are  quite  inadequate  to  provide. 

St.  Stephen's  College,  Anandale.  Another  provincial 
institution,  to  which  this  diocese  is  committed  is  St. 
Stephen's  College  at  Anandale,  about  twenty  miles  north 
of  Poughkeepsie.  Under  the  able  and  stimulating  guidance 
of  President  Bernard  Iddings  Bell,  this  old  church  college, 
a  few  years  ago  nearly  defunct,  has  taken  on  new  life  and 
offers  all  the  liberal  arts  training  that  the  best  small  college 
of  the  country  gives.  In  addition  it  has  an  unmistakable 
church  atmosphere,  free  from  sentiment  and  mawkishness, 
but  prevading  the  place  with  a  sense  of  the  beauty  of 
Christian  service.  The  priority  budget  just  referred  to 
contains  items  amounting  to  $110,000  for  buildings  and 
maintenance. 

St.  Luke's  Home  and  Hospital,  Utica.  There  are  in  the 
diocese  three  institutions  not  educational  which  are  dis- 
tinctly and  directly  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  church, 
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the  largest  and  most  important  being  St.  Luke's  Home  and 
Hospital  in  Utica.  Started  as  a  home  for  old  ladies  by  the 
Rev.  Edward  Van  Deusen,  rector  of  Grace  Church,  Utica, 
in  1869,  it  gradually,  with  the  introduction  of  nurses  to 
care  for  the  inmates,  assumed  the  role  of  a  hospital,  and  in 
1903,  through  the  generous  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick 
Proctor  a  real  hospital  with  a  capacity  of  150  beds  was 
provided.  The  home  accommodates  fifteen,  and  church 
women  of  the  diocese  who  can  pay  the  small  charge  for 
board  are  given  the  preference.  The  hospital  has  32 
nurses  and  in  1921  there  were  admitted  2,588  patients. 
The  trustees  and  other  officers  of  the  institution  must  al- 
ways be  members  of  the  church  and  preference  is  given  to 
churchmen  in  selecting  the  executive  officers. 

House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Utica.  Another  most  ex- 
emplary church  institution  in  Utica  is  the  House  of  the 
Good  Shepherd,  a  home  for  destitute  and  friendless 
children.  This  was  started  in  1872  with  five  children  oc- 
cupying two  rooms  in  the  upper  part  of  a  house  on  Bleecker 
St.  The  number  gradually  increased  and  in  1903  the 
corner  stone  of  the  new  building  on  Genesee  St.  was  laid. 
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The  grounds  and  the  north  wing  of  the  present  building 
were  gifts  of  the  late  Thomas  R.  Proctor.  At  present  there 
are  about  170  children  in  the  home  and  it  is  expected  that 
from  75  to  100  more  will  be  cared  for  in  the  future.  All 
non-Roman  children,  if  not  already  baptized,  are  baptized 
and  brought  up  in  the  church,  the  majority  of  them  being 
confirmed  before  they  leave  the  home.  Regular  services 
are  maintained  Sundays  and  there  are  usually  from  50  to  75 
communicants  in  residence.  Children  are  committed  by 
the  County  authorities  from  the  central  part  of  the  State. 
Children  are  also  admitted  as  boarders  when  the  parents  or 
friends  are  able  to  pay.  A  lay  reader,  a  devoted  church- 
man of  Utica,  has  for  many  years  given  largely  of  his  time 
and  effort  to  these  children,  instructing  and  teaching  them 
as  well  as  officiating  at  regular  services.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  in  192 1,  in  addition  to  the  regular  even-song  every 
day,  there  have  been  120  other  services  and  twelve  celebra- 
tions of  the  Holy  Communion,  and  that  there  were  nineteen 
baptisms  and  twenty-one  confirmations. 

The  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Binghamton.  A  thi  rd 
eleemosynary  institution  of  the  church  is  the  House  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  at  Binghamton.  This  is  a  church  home  for 
old  ladies  and  was  started  in  1870  by  the  Society  of  Mercy 
of  Christ  Church,  then  composed  of  active,  energetic  women 
of  earnest  faith.  It  was  planned  that  no  one  who  was  sick, 
hungry  or  in  need  should  ever  be  turned  from  its  doors 
and  these  ladies  by  their  own  voluntary  offerings  raised 
$2,400  by  which  a  building  was  erected  on  a  lot  given  by 
the  heirs  of  Colonel  Hazard  Lewis.  A  chapel  for  the  home 
was  begun  the  next  year  on  an  adjoining  lot  given  by  Mrs. 
John  A.  Collier,  the  building  itself  being  provided  by  Mrs. 
Helen  S.  Wright.  The  chapel  has  since  been  separately 
administered  and  is  now  an  independent  parish  church  with 
more  than  200  communicants,  and  the  Home  has,  after  a 
temporary  association  with  a  hospital  after  the  manner  of 
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St.  Luke's  Home,  Utica,  limited  its  field  to  the  care  of  old 
ladies.  There  is  an  admission  fee  of  $485  which  includes  a 
fund  for  burial.  Only  communicants  of  the  church  in 
good  standing,  residents  of  the  diocese,  are  eligible  to  ad- 
mission, and  the  trustees  are  nominated  by  the  rectors  of 
the  three  city  parishes.  The  house  is  maintained  partly 
from  the  income  of  invested  funds  amountingtoabout  $ro,ooo 
and  partly  by  contributions  from  the  three  parishes  of 
Binghamton. 

Colleges  and  Universities.  There  are  in  the  diocese 
several  colleges  and  universities,  and  for  many  years  the 
diocesan  authorities  have  been  concerned  with  the  obvious 
responsibility  of  the  church  for  the  thousands  of  young 
people  at  those  institutions.  Even  when  brought  up  in 
church  families  a  young  man  or  woman,  amidst  the  dis- 
tractions of  the  new  surroundings  and  alive  to  the  many 
influences  that  come  from  new  truths  presented  in  lecture 
and  class  rooms,  is  likely  to  forego  church  attendance  for  a 
time  even  if  church  allegiance  is  not  definitely  discarded. 
Church  clubs,  for  discussions,  for  addresses  and  for  social 
purposes  have  generally  been  found  inadequate  even  for 
maintaining  interest.  Some  dozen  years  ago  Bishop  Olm- 
sted provided  a  considerable  sum  of  money  by  means  of 
which  a  large  hall  was  equipped  at  Cornell  University  as  a 
home  for  church  students,  with  the  idea  that  their  common 
love  for  the  church  would  hold  the  thirty  residents  to  their 
faith,  and  even  perhaps  through  study  classes  and  special 
services  promote  the  cause  of  Christianity.  But  it  was  not 
successful,  it  failed  to  attract  the  church  students  and  the 
responsibility  for  the  building,  which  was  purchased  for 
the  diocese  by  local  trustees,  has  been  a  heavy  burden  on 
those  interested. 

In  the  last  few  years,  however,  through  the  Board  of 
Religious  Education,  a  saner  and  more  promising  attempt 
has  been  made  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  church  among 
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College  students  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of 
Collegiate  Education.  The  primary  object  of  that  Depart- 
ment has  been  to  find  and  place  the  right  men  in  churches 
of  College  Communities,  and  to  assign  definitely  the  respon- 
sibility for  religious  instruction  in  colleges  and  universities 
to  a  rector  or  an  assistant  speciall}^  qualified.  In  certain 
colleges  it  is  possible  for  the  ministers  of  the  college  com- 
munity to  give  religious  instruction  which  is  credited 
toward  degrees.  But  the  greater  amount  of  such  teaching 
must  be  given  to  students  who  voluntarily  present  them- 
selves. These  voluntary  classes  can  be  organized  in  or  out 
of  the  Sunday  School  as  seems  best.  Much  can  also  be 
done  in  the  meetings  of  church  societies  or  religious  discus- 
sion groups.  Especially  may  the  annual  confirmation  class 
be  looked  upon  not  merely  as  a  chance  of  instructing  new 
candidates,  but  also  as  a  means  of  reviewing  former  instruc- 
tion with  those  already  confirmed. 

The  Department  of  Collegiate  Education  has  large  plans 
for  the  church  and  the  results  of  its  thought  are  already 
evident.  In  this  diocese,  the  department,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  diocese,  maintains  at  Cornell  University  a 
student  pastor,  associated  with  the  local  Ithaca  parish  but 
devoting  himself  entirely  to  personal  work  among  the  stu- 
dents, both  men  and  women.  He  regularly  visits  the  five 
or  six  hundred  church  students,  establishing  so  far  as  he 
can,  a  pastoral  relation  with  each.  He  offers  his  home  to 
all  of  them  and  entertains  them  individually  and  by  groups 
as  far  as  his  means  will  allow.  He  has  Bible  classes  in 
fraternity  houses  and  at  his  own  home  and  presents  large 
confirmation  classes  regularly  from  the  student  body.  He 
has  a  special  corporate  student  communion  service  weekly 
with  an  attendance  of  about  seventy-five,  the  social  break- 
fast following  being  doubtless  an  attraction.  His  personal 
work  is  aided  by  the  many  letters  that  are  brought  or  sent 
to  him  from  the  home  parishes.    The  value  of  this  kind  of 
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follow-up  work  cannot  be  over  emphasized.  Some  clergy 
of  the  diocese  regularly  correspond  with  every  member  of 
their  parish  absent  in  college,  and  doubtless  such  letters 
are  a  strong  inducement  to  those  students  to  remain  faith- 
ful to  their  home  ties  and  teaching.  It  has  also  been  sug- 
gested that  students,  temporarily  separated  from  their 
home  parishes  should  be  especially  under  the  care  of  the 
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Bishop  who  might  send  out  pastoral  letters  to  his  Student 
Congregation. 

But  in  general  the  care  of  the  student  body  must  rest  on 
the  local  parish  priest,  who  must  thus  add  to  his  regular 
parochial  work  the  special,  peculiar  burden  of  the  hundreds 
of  young  people  temporarily  in  his  community.  In  spite 
of  the  inherent  difficulities,  much  good  work  is  being  done. 
Thus  at  Colgate  University,  the  rector  is  known  to  be  a 
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true  friend  to  all  the  church  students  and  has  a  real  influ- 
ence over  them.  So  in  Elmira  College  for  Women,  where 
one  of  the  local  clergy  knows  all  the  church  girls,  has 
Bible  classes  and  confirmation  classes  for  them  and  through 
whom  the  church  is  a  vital  factor  in  the  religious  life  of 
the  college.  This  is  also  true  for  the  other  woman's  col- 
lege in  the  diocese,  viz.,  Wells  College  at  Aurora.  For 
Syracuse  University  the  diocese  grants  a  small  sum  to  one 
of  the  city  clergy,  who  is  thereby  aided  in  the  large  amount 
of  merely  clerical  work  involved  in  keeping  track  of  the 
large  number  of  church  men  and  women  in  that  great  Uni- 
versity. At  Hamilton  College,  conditions  are  such  that 
the  work  is  not  so  readily  undertaken  but  the  local  rector 
does  all  that  is  possible. 

In  all  this  matter  the  church  faces  a  great  responsibility. 
If  the  University  is  rightly  looked  upon  as  the  center  for 
the  formation  of  ideals  in  a  democracy,  then  the  church 
must  uphold  Christran  ideals  in  the  University  itself.  In 
times  like  these  when  conflicting  voices  are  proclaiming 
widely  varying  standards,  the  student  has  a  right  to  look 
to  the  minister  of  the  church  he  attends  as  the  champion  in 
no  uncertain  voice  of  Christ  and  his  Eternal  Truth,  and 
the  church  is  under  no  uncertain  obligation  to  see  that  her 
spokesmen  are  truly  fitted  both  temperamentally  and 
intellectually  for  such  strategic  posts. 

Reform  and  Penal  Institutions.  There  is  still  another 
obligation  resting  on  the  church  to  which  a  few  words 
should  be  devoted,  viz.,  that  of  caring  for  her  children 
segregated  in  the  many  public  and  semi-public  reform  and 
penal  institutions  of  the  diocese.  What  shall  the  church 
reply  when  she  hears  those  words,  "I  was  sick  and  in 
prison  and  ye  visited  me  not,"  unless  she  has  at  least  tried 
to  bring  the  offices  of  the  church  to  these  unfortunates. 
Every  county  has  its  poor  house  and  its  jail,  the  former 
often  so  far  away  from  any  parish  as  to  make  its  personal 
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oversight  a  doubtful  responsibility  and  so  be  neglected  by 
all.  Hospitals  in  small  cities  and  villages  are  seldom 
neglected  by  the  parish  priests,  especially  when  their  own 
parishioners  are  involved,  but  the  large  city  hospitals  are 
often  sadly  lacking  in  systematic  parochial  care.  The 
various  societies  of  the  church,  the  Men's  Guild,  the  Broth- 
erhood of  St.  Andrew,  etc.,  in  many  parishes  assume 
charge  of  services  at  Jails  and  Homes,  (but  it  is  not  done 
through  any  diocesan  organization. )  Up  to  the  present  the 
Diocese  has  done  nothing  really  constructive  to  obviate  the 
church's  neglect  of  her  children  in  such  institutions  as  the 
above.  The  Department  of  Missions  is  striving  to  over- 
come the  deficiency,  however,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  in 
time,  shepherd  all  those  of  her  fold  who  are  living  in  both 
public  and  private  institutions.  At  the  George  Junior 
Republic  for  example,  where  there  are  a  hundred  and 
thirty  boys  and  girls,  some  of  them  sentenced  for  minor 
offences  and  learning  by  the  spirit  of  the  Republic  that 
service  is  the  prime  requirement  to  happiness  and  right 
living,  no  regular  church  teaching  is  offered  to  the  children 
that  may  be  there  from  Church  homes.  Largely  through 
the  efforts  of  the  late  Bishop  Alonzo  Potter,  a  beautiful 
chapel  has  been  built  on  the  grounds  and  a  clergyman 
from  the  neighboring  parish  of  McLean  holds  occasional 
services.  But  the  church  should  do  more.  Then  there  is 
the  large  reformatory  at  Elmira  and  the  State  Prison  at 
Auburn.  At  this  latter,  through  the  work  of  one  of  the 
local  priests,  a  chapter  of  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew 
has  been  formed  among  the  prisoners  and  a  number  have 
been  confirmed.  At  Elmira,  where  a  reformatory  for  about 
a  thousand  young  men  is  located,  one  of  the  local  clergy 
does  all  that  he  can  to  minister  to  the  unfortunate  children 
of  the  church  confined  behind  the  stone  walls  of  the  great 
institution.  But  it  is  plain  that  one  man  who  attends  faith- 
fully to  his  pastoral  work  in  a  city  parish  with  five  hundred 
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communicants  can  have  little  time  or  strength  left  for  the 
needs  of  the  reformatory. 

Other  state  institutions,  each  receiving  more  or  less 
attention  from  the  nearest  clergyman  according  to  his 
inclination,  are  the  Syracuse  State  School  for  Mental  De- 
fectives, (634  inmates),  the  Rome  State  School  for  Mental 
Defectives  (2304  inmates),  the  Oxford  State  Women's 
Relief  Corps  Home  (170  inmates),  the  Binghamton  State 
Hospital  (2770  patients),  the  Utica  State  Hospital  (1867 
patients),  the  Willard  State  Hospital  (2499  patients). 
Perhaps  not  much  can  be  done  by  the  church  for  all  those 
sick,  mentally  and  physically,  in  the  way  of  Christian 
teaching.  But  each  one  of  the  hospitals  and  institutions 
has  in  it  many  of  her  children  in  whom  she  is  or  should  be 
interested  and  should  therefore  maintain  a  loving  oversight. 
Now,  too  often,  those  who  in  their  early  years  were  baptized 
and  confirmed  breathe  their  last  alone  and  unattended  and 
are  committed  to  a  numbered  grave  without  the  precious 
services  of  the  church.  Shall  not  the  Missionary  Spirit  of 
the  church  be  awakened  so  that  these  sheep  too  may  be  fed  ? 


CHAPTER  IX 


RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 


HE  most  natural  picture  of  religious  education  is  al- 


ways  visualized  by  an  artist  as  a  little  child  at  his 
mother's  knee.  And  rightly,  for  in  no  other  place  and  by 
no  other  instructor  can  a  child  come  so  readily  to  know  all 
the  things  that  develop  the  perfect  man.  At  first  the  child 
walks  by  faith  and  love.  Then  the  love  of  God  appears  as 
a  compelling  motive.  Finally  a  sub-conscious  moral  code  is 
constructed  with  these  others  as  a  background.  Such  edu- 
cation is  progressive  and  complete. 

But  it  presupposes  two  conditions  :  first  that  the  mother 
has  the  inclination  and  takes  the  needed  time  for  that 
tender  moral  upbringing  ;  and  second  that  the  child  is  so 
trained  to  loving  conformity  that  he  is  willing  to  be 
brought  up. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  how  sadly  lacking 
are  both  of  these  conditions  in  many  homes  today.  The 
mothers  either  have  too  many  social  and  domestic  duties, 
or  are  far  too  many  hours  a  day  in  the  army  of  the  world's 
workers,  to  have  time  for  regular,  continuous,  religious 
education.  Gradually,  generation  by  generation,  the  grasp 
of  families  and  of  individuals  on  christian  verities  has 
lessened  until  the  mother,  confronted  with  the  problem  of 
training  a  new  life  and,  realizing  her  incompetence,  shrinks 
from  even  an  attempt  and  sends  the  child  to  some  sub- 
stitute. 

It  is  such  a  feeling  indeed  that  leads  parents  to  say,  "We 
will  not  hamper  our  children  religiously — they  shall  not  be 
forced  but  shall  be  free  to  choose  for  themselves."  It 
would  be  comparable  for  them  to  say,  "  My  children  may 
lie  and  steal  all  they  please  provided  they  are  not  found 
out.  We  are  not  sure  why  stealing  is  inherently  a  wrong 
act  and  our  children  may  steal  or  not  as  they  choose." 
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Obviously,  Society  cannot  exist  on  any  such  basis. 
Parents  must  educate  children  in  religion  as  well  as  in 
mathematics.  The  right  way  of  living,  the  blessing  of 
service,  the  nobility  of  duty,  the  optimism  of  faith,  and  the 
everlasting  reward  of  the  faithful  servant  are  fundamental 
concepts  that  parents  are  bound  by  the  needs  of  the  society 
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they  live  in  to  pass  on  to  the  next  generation.  And  the 
children  in  so  many  cases  are  ever  more  and  more  inde- 
pendent ;  they  mature  rapidly  with  almost  no  childhood  to 
lookback  upon  ;  they  scorn  advice  and  disregard  criticism  ; 
they  aim  apparently  at  full  self-expression  and  laugh  at 
parental  ideas  of  self-effacement.  Noise,  numbers,  and 
nuisance  are  too    often  their  watchwords.    During  this 
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period  of  progressively  relaxed  influence,  the  Church  Sun- 
day School  has  continued  to  move  but  with  less  and  less 
momentum. 

The  children  who  once  attended  as  a  matter  of  course  of 
late  have  gone  only  as  they  found  the  classes  attractive. 
The  parents  have  exerted  no  compulsion,  if  indeed  they 
have  not  been  themselves  responsible  for  absences.  The 
parents  have  had  no  interest  in  the  lessons  assigned  and 
the  scholars  seldom  pretended  to  study.  Available  teach- 
ers have  become  more  and  more  scarce  and,  with  of  course 
notable  exceptions,  have  been  often  young  and  inexperi- 
enced. Small  wonder  is  it  that  the  number  of  scholars  has 
decreased  to  the  point  where  in  many  parishes  the  school 
has  vanished  altogether. 

The  diagram  shows,  together,  the  number  of  communi- 
cants in  this  diocese  and  the  number  of  Sunday  School 
scholars.  It  is  a  striking  evidence  of  the  effect  of  the 
forces  that  have  been  described. 

Of  course  all  this  has  not  gone  on  unheeded  by  the 
church.  Missionaries  have  built  up  parishes  from  success- 
ful Sunday  Schools.  Christianity  is  even  yet  taught  in  out 
of  the  way  places  to  boys  and  girls  rather  than  to  adults. 
And  clergy  who  realize  that  the  continuing  life  of  the 
church  depends  on  the  training  of  the  younger  generation 
will  always  have  large,  well-taught  Sunday  Schools.  But 
in  many  established  parishes,  even  in  this  diocese,  the 
Sunday  Schools,  like  parish  suppers,  are,  or  have  been,  a 
burden  on  the  clergymen,  swamped  with  his  many  parochial 
duties.  He  is  too  ready  in  his  desire  to  get  along  easily  to 
pass  over  his  God-given  task  of  "  Feed  my  lambs"  to  any 
substitute  who  accepts  teachers  on  the  same  basis,  and  who 
allows  them  to  tell  stories  or  discuss  baseball  during  the 
lesson  hour  and  considers  her  the  best  teacher  who  offers 
the  most  attractions  to  the  class,  no  matter  what  her  teach- 
ing amounts  to. 
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No  wonder  that  the  church  iii  its  late  reorganization  con- 
stituted a  Department  of  Religious  Education  in  order  that 
further  chaos  might  if  possible  be  averted,  and  it  is  the 
carefully  considered  plans  of  this  Department  that  every 
parish  is  now  asked  to  adopt. 

The  keynote  of  the  new  plan  is  Christian  Nurture  instead 
of  teaching :  for  it  recognizes  that  training  in  religion 
must  include  moulding  the  child's  character,  teaching  him 
the  Bible  in  its  relation  to  his  daily  life,  leading  him  in  the 
ways  of  the  Church,  fostering  his  spiritual  life  and  training 
him  in  Christian  Service. 

The  series  of  lessons  recommended  are  found  in  the  so- 
called  Christian  Nurture  Series  of  Lessons,  prepared  for  the 
Department  by  skilled  teachers  of  experience. 

These  lessons  are  all  systematically  arranged  in  five  parts, 
or  with  five  aims.  In  every  lesson  there  is  some  memory 
work,  some  Bible  or  church  information,  some  appeal  to 
church  loyalty,  some  teaching  of  devotion  and  some  sug- 
gestion of  practical  Christian  Service.  They  are  so  system- 
atically arranged  in  sequence  as  to  secure  an  orderly 
advance  from  course  to  course,  each  one  being  built  upon 
previous  instruction  and  leading  up  to  what  follows.  Each 
lesson  has  a  specific  aim  stated  and  these  aims  in  succession 
make  a  clearly  defined  pathway  up  which  the  child  is  led  to 
the  goal  appropriate  to  each  period  of  his  development. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  teacher  and  no  rector  who  has 
once  mastered  the  principles  underlying  the  series  of  lessons 
and  who  has  seen  for  himself  the  enthusiasm  of  the  children, 
the  eager  receptive  attitude  of  even  the  youngest  and  the 
educational  effect  of  having  the  pupils  exemplify,  in  practice, 
deeds,  action,  those  theories  that  they  have  learned  in  class, 
can  fail  to  value  and  utilize  it  as  vastly  superior,  psycho- 
logically, to  any  other  of  the  numerous  systems  of  whatever 
sort  that  have  been  published  in  such  numbers. 

Let  us  now  consider  these  principles  in  a  little  more 
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detail.  This  great  movement  of  the  Church  School  is 
tending  to  make  the  idea  of  service  to  men  in  Christ's 
name  the  central  and  regulative  feature,  for  the  greatest 
aim  of  all  religious  education  is  the  possession  of  Christ's 
spirit,  the  spirit  of  universal  love  going  out  to  serve  others. 
A  child  should  not  only  be  taught  the  meaning  of  Baptism 
but  he  should  also  learn  that  thereby  he  is  made  a  soldier 
and  servant  in  Christ's  great  missionary  army,  with  an 
obligation  to  help  in  the  making  of  Christ's  Kingdom  on 
earth. 

Because  heretofore  the  activities  of  the  young  people  in 
the  average  parish  have  been  unorganized  and  unrelated, 
so  that  the  expression  of  Sunday  School  teaching  has  been 
hampered  rather  than  fostered,  there  must  be  one  unified 
plan  of  activities,  cooperating  with  all  the  central  agencies 
of  the  Church,  active  in  their  behalf,  the  Sunday  School 
putting  its  impress  on  and  supplying  the  impetus  for  every- 
one. This  is  plainly  a  far  larger  idea  than  the  old  concep- 
tion of  the  Sunday  School  and  one  that  calls  for  parochial 
re-organization.  The  rector  is  the  center  of  the  parish,  its 
heart,  its  core.  Upon  him  rests  the  responsibility  of  unifi- 
cation. Interest  or  lack  of  interest  on  his  part  makes  itself 
felt.  His  interest  produces  understanding  of  the  needs  of 
his  boys  and  girls  and  discovery  of  men  and  women  as 
teachers.  His  interest  shows  parents  the  value  of  the  train- 
ing of  the  Church  School  and  leads  the  boys  and  girls  in 
the  missionary  enterprise  of  the  parish. 

But  he  may  be  aided  by  a  sort  of  Parochial  Board  of 
Education,  made  up  of  representatives  of  the  school,  the 
vestry  and  the  parish  organization.  This  Board  then 
utilizes  all  the  parish  organizations  as  means  to  express 
parish  life,  to  set  its  boys  and  girls  to  work  for  a  better 
world.  Cooperation  is  the  watchword.  Thus  the  Woman's 
Auxiliary  might  provide  from  its  members  ^both  teachers 
and  leaders,  might  help  in  the  school  missionary  box,  in 
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the  mission  study  classes,  by  assisting  in  making  costumes 
when  plays  are  given,  asking  in  turn  that  the  school  help 
in  their  missionary  teas,  at  their  parish  suppers,  knitting 
dish  towels,  amusing  babies  at  mother's  meetings.  The 
Altar  Guild  may  help  the  boys  and  girls  in  learning  about 
the  Church  and  the  Altar,  and  the  boys  and  girls  can  help 
in  getting  flowers,  in  mending  cottas  or  cleaning  brasses. 
The  Church  Periodical  Club  can  see  that  classes  have 
copies  of  the  Spirit  of  Mission  and  can  get  help  in  distri- 
buting magazines.  It  all  presents  a  picture  of  a  real  vital- 
ized parish,  studying  in  all  possible  ways  to  do  the  will 
of  the  Master. 

Quite  naturally  the  organization  known  as  the  Church 
Service  League  has  been  developed  as  a  sort  of  Federation 
of  National  organizations.  It  is  really  immaterial  whether 
the  devoted  women  of  the  Church  working  for  the  mission 
in  all  lands  are  called  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  or  the 
Church  Service  League.  But  in  the  latter  there  is  the 
suggestion  of  concerted  action,  of  association  with  other 
activities  and  of  organized  and  distributed  effort  that  the 
former  does  not  have.  Every  child  in  the  parish  should 
have  a  continuous  training  for  a  life  of  social  relationship 
towards  which  each  period  of  life  should  contribute  its 
share.  In  the  Christian  Nurture  training  some  activity  is 
provided  for  every  child  or  young  person  in  the  parish  so 
that  they  may  come  to  realize  that  every  form  of  service 
which  expresses  the  mission  of  Christ  is  truly  missionary. 
This  broader  conception  of  missions  will  lead  up  to  a  truer 
understanding  and  loyalt}'  to  the  Church  and  her  mission- 
It  is  but  right  that  every  child  shall  be  made  a  part  of  the 
corporate  life  of  the  parish  and  be  given  the  opportunity  of 
working  in  the  parish  for  each  of  the  five  fields  of  service- 

Gradually  it  is  becoming  apparent  that  the  practice  of  the 
League  activities  cannot  be  included  in  the  Sunday  vSchool 
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hour,  that  that  is  the  time  for  teaching  and  that  another 
hour  is  needed.  Hence  the  development  of  weekday- 
religious  instruction,  when  the  application  is  made  and  ser- 
vice is  rendered.  The  day  school  authorities  have  generally 
throughout  the  country  been  more  than  ready  to  make 
concessions  for  this,  releasing  the  children  from  school  one 
or  two  hours  a  week,  that  they  may  go  to  their  own 
churches  for  religious  instruction,  and  even  allowing  such 
instruction  to  count  on  the  school  curriculum.  Plans  for 
this  newly  organized  work  are  as  yet  tentative.  Sometimes 
it  is  done  through  the  same  teachers  as  on  Sunday.  Some- 
times another  teacher,  perhaps  some  busy  mother  or  some 
retired  school  teacher  offers  herself.  Sometimes  the  rector 
or  the  superintendent  takes  the  school  himself  in  groups  or 
as  a  whole  and  drives  home  as  no  one  else  could  do  the 
lessons  of  the  week. 

The  work  to  be  done  is  being  more  and  more  system- 
atically arranged.  In  the  case  of  the  world  and  nation, 
articles  are  made  that  go  in  boxes  to  far-off  missionaries. 
In  the  case  of  the  diocese  some  church  institution  is  studied 
and  helped.  In  the  case  of  the  community,  interest  is 
kindled  in  local  institutions,  hospitals,  homes,  and  various 
kinds  of  village  improvement.  In  the  parish,  visiting,  dis- 
tributing, working  are  carried  on  as  the  rector  directs  and 
as  opportunity  offers.  It  is  not  possible  here  to  even  list 
the  possibilities  for  service  that  have  been  recognized  and 
utilized.  But  lists  may  be  had  from  both  diocesan  and 
national  Departments  of  Religious  Education. 

The  scheme  of  lessons  cannot  fail  to  stir  every  true  teacher 
both  to  become  a  part  of  such  a  well-devised  order  and  to 
employ  to  the  fullest  extent  the  opportunities  it  offers  for 
real  religious  training. 

Beginning  with  Courses  i  and  2,  on  "Our  Father's 
Care"  and  "  Our  Father's  Gifts"  for  children  under  five, 
the  story  of  God's  love  for  men  is  explained  through  Bible 
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stories  and  through  the  story  of  the  Gospel.  The  children 
are  brought  by  simple  explanation  into  touch  with  the  ser- 
vice and  customs  of  the  Church.  Childlike  forms  of  prayer 
and  hymns  are  taught,  the  simplest  kinds  of  work  suitable 
for  baby  hands  are  made  use  of. 

Course  3,  for  children  of  about  six  years,  develops  the 
idea  of  God  as  creating,  protecting,  and  guarding  his  people. 

Course  4,  for  children  of  about  seven  years,  treats  of  our 
duty  to  God  and  to  our  neighbor  while  Course  5  continues 
the  subject  through  the  applications  of  the  Church  year 
and  Course  6  gathers  up  the  lessons  of  the  preceding  years 
and  applies  them  as  a  sort  of  climax  to  a  child's  survey  of 
the  missionary  activity  of  the  church. 

Courses  7  to  11,  inclusive,  form  a  sequence  of  four 
courses,  closely  connected  in  idea,  intended  to  begin  with  a 
child  of  about  ten  and  to  lead  him  up  to  and  through  the 
experience  of  confirmation.  The  general  subject  is  the 
Life  in  the  Church.  The  child  begins  to  realize  his  mem- 
bership in  the  Church.  As  an  individual  he  first  learns 
what  the  worship  of  God  means  as  embodied  in  the  church 
year  (Course  7)  and  the  sacraments  and  services  of  the 
Church  (Course  8).  As  Christ  is  the  center  of  that  wor- 
ship the  next  step  is  to  review  the  life  of  Christ  (Course  9) 
and  then  inasmuch  as  the  organization  and  message  of  the 
Church  were  the  outcome  of  that  Life  he  is  carried  briefly 
through  the  history  and  work  of  the  Church  through  the 
ages.  The  Climax  of  this  second  group  is  Course  1 1,  which 
furnishes  to  the  growing  youth  a  distinct  vision  of  the 
whole  world  in  relation  to  Christ's  message,  starting  a  de- 
sire to  follow  the  leadership  of  the  great  messengers  of  the 
past  and  to  dedicate  a  new  life  to  active  service. 

Courses  12,  13  and  14  are  less  frequently  used  but  have 
to  do  with  the  important  subject  of  Biblical  Study  and 
Criticism,  of  Christian  Philosophy,  and  of  personal  Christian 
Ethics.    In  all  the  courses  the  five-fold  aim  is  invariably 
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followed  and,  like  the  strands  of  a  cable,  they  are  woven 
through  every  course.  A  child  to  be  adequately  trained  for 
life  in  the  Church  should  be  led  to  grow  along  all  the  five 
lines  simultaneously.  He  must  learn  to  do,  to  feel,  to  ap- 
preciate, as  well  as  to  know.  The  five  columns  make  clear 
to  the  teacher  that  his  work  is  not  merely  drilling  the  class 
in  facts  but  rather  leading  a  few  fellow-churchmen  younger 
than  himself  into  a  fuller  and  richer  life. 

But  the  leaders  must  be  trained  either  by  themselves  or 
in  some  normal  or  training  school.  Indeed  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  very  completeness  of  the  education 
sketched  above  is  its  chief  obstacle.  No  teacher  can,  as  in 
the  old  days,  pick  up  her  lesson  or  story-book  at  the  last 
moment  and  be  acceptable  to  the  class,  to  the  school,  or 
even  to  herself.  Every  teacher  in  day  school  knows,  and 
every  teachers'  institute  insists  that  never  should  instruction 
be  ventured  on  unless  thorough  preparation  has  preceded. 
And  to  prepare  to  teach  the  elements  even  of  Christian 
Nurtue  calls  for  real  mental  exercise.  Teacher  training  is 
the  real  difficulty.  Who  will  doit?  How  may  candidates 
be  secured  ?  What  inducements  can  be  offered  ?  This  pro- 
blem is  as  yet  unsolved  and  meantime  teachers  are  training 
themselves  as  best  they  can. 

At  the  little  school  at  Chadwicks,  just  outside  Utica,  the 
Diocesan  Department  has  maintained  a  demonstration 
school,  carefully  observing  all  the  details  suggested.  Its 
success  is  beyond  question  and  what  it  has  done  any  other 
school  can  do.  The  inclination  thereto  is  all  that  is  needed. 
.  Another  phase  of  religious  education,  receiving  much  at- 
tention from  the  Diocesan  Department  is  the  instruction 
that  ought  to  be  given  by  the  church  to  her  children  not 
within  the  village  or  city  parish  limits.  There  are  hun- 
dreds if  not  thousands  of  children  in  the  rural  communities 
in  this  diocese  who  have  no  christian  teaching  whatever. 
There  are  many  of  them  with  church  antecedents,  who 
would  naturally  be  brought  to  baptism  but  are  beyond  the 
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reach  of  any  clergymau.  They  grow  up  without  any  church 
teaching  and  the  church  thereby  not  only  suffers  loss  itself 
but  also  fails  to  touch  the  lives  that  might  so  easily  be  in- 
fluenced. One  plan  suggested  is  to  employ  large  carry-alls 
and  bring  into  some  parish  church  all  possible  children 
within  a  radius  of  ten  miles,  much  as  is  done  for  the  day 
schools.  Another  is  to  organize  a  system  of  correspondence 
lessons,  so  that  children  beyond  the  reach  even  of  carry-alls 
may  still  get  church  instruction.  The  problem  here  is  pro- 
bably one  of  superintendence  quite  as  much  as  of  scholars. 

To  estimate  the  value  and  efficiency  of  any  particular 
school  is  not  easy.  There  are  no  general  examinations 
such  as  colleges  make  use  of — even  if  examinations  could 
test  the  progress  of  christian  nurture.  No  statistics  are 
available  to  find  out  the  kind  of  character  resulting  from 
attendance  at  any  particular  school.  Two  tests,  may,  how- 
ever, be  used  at  least  as  a  rough  measure  of  any  school's 
worth. 

First,  the  number  of  children  in  the  school  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  number  of  communicants  in  the  diocese.  It 
ranges  from  o%  to  75%,  apparently  50%  being  a  reasonable 
average  for  parishes  that  consider  their  schools  successful — 
that  is,  a  parish  with  500  communicants  should  have  at 
least  250  in  the  Sunday  School  and  one  with  50  communi- 
cants, at  least  25  scholars. 

Another  test  is  concerned  with  the  machinery  of  the 
school,  a  good  school  having  the  following  ten  standards  of 
excellence,  as  set  by  the  Board  of  Religious  Education  : 

1.  School  Graded. 

2.  Teachers  Trained. 

3.  Forty- Minute  Lesson  Period. 

4.  Home  Department. 

5.  Point  of  Graduation. 

6.  Seventy  Per  Cent  Attendance. 

7.  Missionary  Instruction  and  Offering. 

8.  Conference  of  Officers  and  Teachers. 

9.  Training  in  Worship. 
10.  Training  in  Service. 
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The  Christian  Nurture  Series  is  not  a  device  for  making 
the  task  of  a  Church  school  teacher  easy.  The  courses  in 
the  series  do  not  "  teach  themselves,"  nor  can  they  be  used 
in  a  mechanical  or  extempore  fashion.  The  series  aims 
rather  to  reveal  the  true  worth  of  the  task  of  teaching, 
believing  that  the  church  is  not  lacking  in  men  and  women 
who  are  ready  to  dedicate  themselves  to  a  real  task  of  real 
worth.  The  success  of  Christian  Nurture  depends  upon 
our  williness  to  sacrifice  ourselves  for  the  children.  Where 
rectors,  officers,  and  teachers  bring  that  willingness  to  the 
problem  of  the  school  they  will  be  bringing  to  the  Christian 
Nurture  Series  that  which  alone  can  insure  its  success. 


CHAPTER  X 


CHRISTIAN  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

OOCIAL  SERVICE  is  a  much  abused  and  often  misunder- 
^  stood  term  The  phrase  that  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Church  as  a  comprehensive  one  to  denote  all  kinds  of 
Christian  activity  having  to  do  with  ministering  to  the 
bodies  of  men  is  Christian  Social  Service.  Thus,  play- 
grounds, soup-kitchens,  lodging-houses,  hospitals,  and  re- 
formatories, are  all  forms  of  social  service  and  are  christian 
as  well  if  their  activating  spirit  is  that  of  Christ.  Social 
service  is  neither  socialism  nor  bolchevism  nor  is  it  the 
sort  of  statistical  enquiry  that  seems  to  be  the  goal  of  so 
many  so-called  social  workers.  Rather,  it  is  an  effort  in- 
tended to  include  all  kinds  of  service  suggested  by  the 
second  great  commandment —  * '  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor 
as  thyself." 

The  phrase  to  most  persons  suggests  an  ambiguity,  fail- 
ing as  it  does,  to  distinguish  between  the  work  of  indi- 
viduals and  the  work  of  organized  bodies.  The  Church  has 
always  fed  the  hungry,  visited  the  prisoner  and  ministered 
to  the  sick,  both  through  her  clergy  and  through  her 
membership.  Is  it  social  service  for  an  individual  to  visit 
a  sick  person  in  a  hospital  or  must  there  be  a  committee  of 
the  parish  to  arrange  details  before  the  act  comes  under 
this  designation  ?  Probably  the  spirit  of  the  work  deter- 
mines the  proper  answer.  The  individual  visit  may  carry 
only  a  cup  of  cold  water  and  yet  be  blessed  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  committee  may  go  with  a  ton  of  coal  and 
lose  the  reward.  But  the  age  is  one  of  organization,  when 
efiSciency  is  furthered  by  combined  and  directed  effort  and 
when  individuals  are  ready  to  turn  over  to  committees 
work  that  had  been  done  before  in  a  scattered,  unorganized 
way.    Thus  relief  work  has  generally  been  taken  over  by 
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charity  organizations  apparently  freeing  the  individual  from 
personal  obligation.  But  Social  Service  does  not  in  any 
sense  mean  a  reduction  in  personal  responsibility. 

Rather,  it  seeks  to  emphasize  the  responsibility  and  obli- 
gation of  every  baptized  person  to  follow  the  example  of 
Christ  in  ministering  to  the  bodies  of  men  as  well  as  to 
their  minds  and  souls.  Religion  has  for  a  great  many 
persons  meant  only  attendance  on  church  services  with 
such  a  compliance  with  moral  precepts  as  happened  to  be 
convenient.  Open  violation  of  such  injunctions  as  "Thou 
shalt  not  steal"  might  not  be  practiced.  But  positive 
virtues,  such  as  ' '  Feed  the  hungry  " ,  * '  Clothe  the  naked  '  * , 
were  often  overlooked.  The  spirit  of  the  church  must  be 
the  spirit  of  the  Master,  who  came  "  not  to  be  ministered 
unto  but  to  minister  "  and  the  person  whose  religion  con- 
sists in  entire  obedience  to  the  negative  precepts  of  the 
Bible  is  in  the  same  class  with  the  Pharisee  of  whom  it  was 
said  :  "  How  dwelleth  the  love  of  God  in  him  ?  " 

Organization  of  social  service  work  has  been  undertaken 
by  the  church  as  a  means  of  awakening  in  its  members  a 
sense  of  their  obligation  to  follow  their  Leader  who  "  went 
about  doing  good."  The  movement  seeks  to  emphasize  the 
positive  virtues.  It  teaches  that  every  one  of  us  is  imper- 
fectly fulfilling  his  christian  life  unless  he  is  demonstrating 
practically  the  new  life  in  him  by  the  love  he  shows  his 
neighbor.  It  does  not  preclude  organized  charity  nor  com- 
bined effort,  if  better  results  may  be  had  thereby.  But  it 
is  aimed  particularly  at  the  individual  as  the  necessary 
foundation  of  all  that  may  be  built  thereon. 

It  may  be  said  that  such  a  detail  of  christian  teaching 
and  any  special  stress  to  be  laid  on  it  should  be  left  to  the 
clergy  and  that  an  organized  effort  to  teach  any  one  part  of 
the  christian  doctrine  is  unwise.  But  the  leaders  of  our 
church  have  seen  the  crying  needs  of  humanity — children 
sold  into  industrial  slavery,  delinquents  condemned  by 
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neglect  to  a  hopeless  future,  the  sick  and  afflicted  forgotten, 
discouraged  and  destitute.  Society  itself,  shaken  by  the 
selfishness  and  greed  of  individuals  has  seen  in  this  teach- 
ing of  the  church  the  only  hope  tor  a  sorrowing  and  tor- 
mented world. 

In  1 91 6,  the  church  organized  a  Department  of  Social 
Service  and  appointed  as  secretary,  a  clergyman  whose 
headquarters  were  in  the  Church  Missions  House  in  New 
York  City.  This  secretary  made  innumerable  addresses  in 
all  parts  or  the  country,  in  parish  churches,  at  conventions, 
and  before  summer  school  classes.  He  wrote  and  dis- 
tributed many  pamphlets,  organized  branches  in  the  several 
diocesses  and  slowly  made  progress  in  his  task  of  arousing 
the  church.  In  19 19,  the  General  Convention  reorganized 
its  administrative  machinery  by  the  appointment  of  a  Presid- 
ing Bishop  and  Council  and  the  work  of  social  service  was 
put  in  charge  of  a  permanent  Commission  with  a  consecrated 
and  devoted  clerical  leader  as  executive  secretary.  Since 
then,  two  national  conferences  have  been  held  with  many 
speeches  and  many  resolutions  and  in  the  dioceses  a  great 
deal  of  social  service  machinery  has  been  started.  A  text 
book  called  "The  Social  Opportunity  of  the  Churchmen  " 
has  been  prepared  by  the  Commission  and  the  book  has  been 
used  by  hundreds  of  study  classes  held  in  a  majority  of  the 
dioceses. 

In  this  diocese  the  subject  has  been  kept  constantly  before 
the  clergy.  At  conventions  stimulating  addresses  have 
been  made.  In  the  convocation  districts  also,  the  import- 
ance of  social  service  has  been  urged.  Yet  it  is  not  possible 
to  report  in  detail  what  has  been  accomplished,  for  two 
reasons.  First,  true  Christian  social  service  must  come  as 
the  result  of  Christian  character.  No  amount  of  organiza- 
tion, no  association  of  social  workers  can  succeed  in  true 
service  unless  the  individuals  involved  are  themselves  eager 
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to  show  forth  in  concrete  form  the  fruits  of  the  spirit  that 
is  in  them.  A  committee  on  Legislation,  or  on  jails, 
or  on  any  other  civic  problem  is  likely  to  accomplish 
nothing  unless  it  is  animated  by  the  enthusiasm  of  conse- 
crated individuals.  It  is  therefore  in  the  lives  of  indi- 
viduals that  social  service  shov^^s  itself,  a  manifestation  that 
naturally  does  not  lend  itself  to  statistical  reports. 

On  the  whole,  there  are,  as  every  one  knows,  a  great 
many  churchmen  and  churchwomen  in  the  diocese  who  in 
the  spirit  of  Christ  are  caring  for  the  bodies  of  the  poor  and 
destitute.  In  one  parish  there  are  Boy  Scout  Leaders  doing 
splendid  work  for  the  physical  and  mental  development  of 
future  citizens.  In  others,  there  are  members  of  hospital 
boards  and  of  committees  on  institutions  of  various  sorts. 
In  others,  there  are  persons  who  serve  as  probation  officers 
and  on  committees  of  men's  and  boys'  clubs.  In  many 
cases  there  are  those  who  are  active  in  larger  movements, 
as  for  example  in  Americanization  work  and  in  the  Big 
Brother  movement.  Still  others  there  are  who  are  inter- 
ested in  progressive  legislation,  whereby  infant  welfare 
work  is  started  and  maintained,  whereby  public  health 
activities  are  promoted  and  industrial  accidents  prevented. 
There  are  still  others  concerned  with  the  environment 
under  which  the  unfortunates  of  their  community  live, 
doing  their  best  to  make  it  possible  for  every  person  to  live 
with  sun  and  air  in  homes  and  for  boys  and  girls  to  have 
well  nourished  and  well  developed  bodies.  Some  have  seen 
in  low  wages  a  great  drawback  to  physical  welfare  in  that 
nourishing  food  and  reasonable  amusement  and  a  fair  joy 
in  life  is  prevented  in  homes  where  mere  existence  only  can 
be  afforded.  Is  it  too  much  to  expect  that  in  due  time 
when  the  church  has  come  to  a  full  understanding  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  to  love  our  neighbors  as  ourselves  that 
every  one  of  its  members  shall  be  active  in  some  form  of 
christian  social  service  ?    Not  even  then  will  it  be  possible 
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to  report  it  in  such  a  chapter  as  this.  But  every  clergy- 
man will  know  that  every  member  of  his  parish  is  showing 
iorth  his  Christianity  not  only  with  his  lips  but  in  his  life. 

Second,  although  there  are  in  the  diocese  many  organized 
forms  of  social  service,  yet  there  exists  no  corordination  of 
such  work  and  no  central  office  to  which  such  work  might 
be  reported.  There  are  many  parish  houses  where  devoted 
men  and  women  give  up  many  hours  of  their  time  for  the 
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sake  of  others.  There  are  a  number  of  camps  where  fresh 
air,  good  food  and  real  recreation  is  provided  for  those  who 
otherwise  would  go  without  their  benefits.  One  such  is 
that  of  the  Girl's  Friendly  Society  at  White  Lake.  Here 
through  the  generosity  of  Miss  M.  I.  Doolittle,  there  are 
dormitories,  dining  room,  recreation  hall  and  a  new  Rest 
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House  for  membervS  of  the  society.  The  inception  and 
maintenance  of  such  a  vacation  house  for  girls  from  the 
cities  of  the  diocese  is  a  splendid  example  of  christian  ser- 
vice. Another  camp  is  provided  by  Trinity  Church, 
Watertown. 

There  are  many  visits  made  by  groups  of  men  and  women 
to  jails,  hospitals,  and  almshouses,  either  for  personal  visi- 
tations or  for  holding  services.  To  mention  any  would  be 
invidious,  but  such  organized  service  can  be  found  in  almost 
every  parish  of  the  diocese.  Calling  on  the  sick,  on  ab- 
sentees from  church  and  Sunday  school,  on  new-comers  to 
the  parish,  are  all  true  forms  of  social  service,  whether  as  a 
committee  or  not,  if  the  moving  spirit  is  that  of  love  for 
fellow  man.  Real  Christian  Social  Service  is  that  quiet  aid 
that  is  given  from  person  to  person,  a  cup  of  cold  water,  a 
visit,  or  even  a  word,  that  is  not  seen  of  men  but  by  the 
Father  in  Heaven.  It  is  this  kind  of  service  that  the  church 
needs  to  arouse.  It  is  this  kind  that  members  of  the 
church  need  to  feel  responsibility  for,  remembering  that 
"  Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me,  lyord  !  lyord  !  shall 
enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven." 

There  is  also  an  obligation  resting  on  the  church  as  a 
body  in  the  matter  of  social  service.  We  believe  that  the 
organized  church  is  not  the  work  of  man  but  of  God,  that 
it  was  provided  for  from  the  beginning  and  was  not  an 
afterthought,  or  an  association  merely  of  men  and  women. 
We  believe  that  it  exists  in  the  world  for  a  purpose,  viz., 
to  bear  witness  to  the  truth.  Thus  the  church  has  two 
distinct  duties  in  every  community  :  first,  to  lead  the  way 
in  all  matters  of  mental,  moral,  and  physical  betterment. 
And  second,  to  protest  against  all  degrading  influences. 
Much  has  been  done  already.  Schools  and  hospitals  and 
playgrounds,  so  general  in  this  land  of  ours  and  so  notice- 
ably absent  in  non-christian  lands,  have  come  because  of 
and  through  the  church.    In  the  middle  ages,  the  lamp  of 
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learning  was  kept  alive  only  by  the  religious  communities. 
In  England,  schools  and  colleges  were  instituted  by  the 
clerical  orders.  In  this  country,  the  first  universities  were 
officered  by  clergy.  Today  in  missionary  areas  the  school 
is  the  first  weapon  used  against  paganism.  When  the 
state  takes  over  the  school  system  from  the  church  the 
latter  finds  another  social  need  to  be  met.  In  this  way, 
both  schools  and  hospitals  in  Christian  countries  have  been 
generally  established  and  their  care  and  maintenance  trans- 
ferred to  the  state  or  the  city.  There  is  danger,  however, 
that  in  both  the  animating  spirit  may  be  forgotten  and  so 
the  purpose  be  overlooked.  Schools  without  Christianity 
fail  in  their  chief  function,  since  they  provide  no  proper 
guide  for  living.  There  is  now  resting  on  the  church  a 
manifest  and  pressing  duty  to  put  into  the  public  schools  or 
to  supply  in  some  other  way  Christian  teaching.  It  is  not 
exaggerating  to  say  that  this  problem  is  the  greatest  of  any 
before  the  Church  today.  Not  only  does  the  future  of  the 
church  but  the  future  of  the  nation  depend  on  our  finding 
the  right  answer. 

There  are  many  places,  in  the  country,  particularly  where 
a  right  conception  of  Christian  social  service  should  lead 
the  Church  to  provide  a  community  hospital,  or  a  gymna- 
sium, or  a  social  hall  or  a  library,  in  order  that  the  whole 
man  and  not  his  soul  alone,  may  be  cared  for. 

There  are  other  places  where  the  second  function  of  the 
church,  viz.,  to  speak  her  word  of  protest  should  be  en- 
couraged. Thus  houses  known  to  be  immoral,  disorderly 
resorts  are  and  should  be  fair  targets  for  an  organized 
church.  Similarly,  agencies  for  violation  of  laws,  whether 
against  gambling,  drinking,  or  prize-fighting,  should  stir 
any  Christian  community  to  offensive  action.  Why  does 
the  church  hesitate  to  strike  out  at  such  evils  ?  It  must 
be  either  because  her  members  are  reluctant  to  separate 
themselves  individually  from  such  practices  or  because  the 
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positive  teaching  of  the  Church  is  not  known.  It  follows, 
then,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  that  any  social  ser- 
vice effort  must  start  in  individuals  filled  with  the  true 
spirit  and  taught  of  God.  It  follows  that  the  first  need  is 
for  a  teaching  clergy  who  will  stir  up  the  wills  of  faithful 
people  to  a  great  desire  for  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  and 
to  a  personal  consecration  in  that  service.  Then  individ- 
ually and  collectively.  Christian  Social  Service  will 
certainly  follow. 


CHAPTER  XI 


DIOCESAN  ORGANIZATION 

TT  would  have  been  more  logical  perhaps  to  have  placed 
this  chapter  earlier  in  the  book  ;  but  it  has  to  do  with 
machinery  rather  than  with  men,  and  after  all  the  story  of 
men's  doings  is  more  vital  than  the  record  of  methods  by 
which  their  work  is  done. 

No  Churchman,  however,  should  be  without  a  clear  and 
definite  knowledge  of  the  Church's  organization  and  gen- 
eral system  of  work,  and  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  briefly  recite 
here  the  principal  facts  to  be  known. 

The  Church  in  the  United  States — After  the  Revolution- 
ary War  the  parishes  or  the  Churches,  which  before  had 
been  colonial  churches  under  the  government  of  the  Church 
of  England  and,  directly,  under  the  Bishop  of  London, 
united  to  effect  an  independent  national  organization.  It 
was  expressly  declared  that  they  purposed  no  essential  de- 
parture from  the  doctrine,  discipline  and  worship  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Political  independence  involved 
national  organization,  but  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  introduce 
ecclesiastical  schism.  So  when  the  first  bishops  were  chosen, 
they  were  sent  to  obtain  their  commission  and  the  apostolic 
succession  from  the  Church  of  England.  But  at  that  time 
English  civil  law  required  from  bishops  a  pledge  of  alle- 
giance to  the  British  crown,  which  of  course  it  was  impos- 
sible for  Americans  to  give,  so  that  since  Parliament  moved 
slowly  in  making  changes,  we  were  long  without  Bishops  and 
the  prospects  were  poor  of  our  ever  having  any.  After  many 
disappointments.  Dr.  Seabury,  a  presbyter  of  Connecticut, 
was  advised  to  obtain  consecration  from  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  which  he  did,  returning  to  Connecticut  as  the 
first  American  Bishop.  Eventually  the  law  was  changed 
and  the  next  applicants,  White  from  Pennsylvania  and 
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Provoost  from  New  York,  were  readily  consecrated  in 
lyambeth  Palace  as  the  second  and  third  bishops  of  the 
American  Church.*  James  Madison  was  also  consecrated 
in  England.  These  four  bishops  became  the  fountain  head 
of  Apostolic  orders  in  the  American  Church.  Bishop 
Claggett  of  Maryland  was  the  first  Bishop  consecrated  in 
America.  His  mitre,  a  modest  affair,  is  still  preserved  in 
the  archives  of  the  Maryland  Diocesan  house. 

The  Inherited  Law.  The  Church  of  England,  in  her 
reformation,  expressly  acknowledged  herself,  with  all  other 
parts  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  bound  by  the  laws  which 
had  been  enacted  in  Ecumenical  Councils  of  the  first  ages 
by  the  undivided  Church  of  Christ. 

We  have  as  our  fundamental  law,  therefore  (i)  the  laws 
of  the  undivided  Church — examples  of  conformity  to  which 
are  found  in  the  requirement  that  three  bishops  should  par- 
ticipate in  every  consecration  ;  in  the  practice  as  to  rebap- 
tism,  etc.,  and  (2)  the  underlying  principles  of  doctrine,  dis- 
cipline and  worship  maintained  by  the  Church  of  England 
at  the  time  of  our  independent  organization. 

This  Church  of  ours  is  governed  in  matters  affecting  our 
life  and  practice  within  our  own  borders  by  the  General 
Convention  which  meets  once  in  three  years,  the  forty- 
seventh  session  coming  in  1922  at  Portland,  Oregon.  The 
Convention  is  made  up  of  all  the  Bishops,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  in  number,  sitting  as  a  House  of 
Bishops,  and  four  clerical  and  four  lay  deputies  elected 
from  each  of  the  seventy-one  dioceses,  and  one  clerical  and 
one  lay  deputy  from  each  of  the  thirty-three  missionary 
districts,  sitting  as  a  House  of  Deputies.  No  legislation 
can  become  effective  unless  both  houses  concur  in  its 
adoption.  Matters  that  come  properly  before  the  General 
Convention  are  those  dealing  with  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Church,  with  its  general  missionary  work  both  at  home  and 

■^See  Ust  of  American  Bishops  in  Church  Almanac. 
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abroad,  with  its  relations  to  other  rehgious  bodies,  and  with 
such  national  problems  as  may  seem  to  call  for  attention 
from  the  organized  Church.  In  Portland,  the  question  of 
the  revision  of  the  Prayer  Book,  which  has  already  occupied 
a  large  part  of  the  previous  convention,  required  careful 
attention  and  a  large  amount  of  time. 

Our  National  System.  The  extent  of  territory  from 
which  delegates  must  come,  the  growing  unwieldiness  of 
such  a  huge  body  of  legislators,  and  the  three-year  interval 
between  sessions  of  the  general  Convention,  has  led  to  the 
division  of  the  country  into  eight  Provinces,  with  Provincial 
Synods  in  which  the  bishops  and  delegates  chosen  by  the 
several  dioceses  meet  annually  for  consultation. 

Our  diocese  is  in  the  second  province  comprising  the 
dioceses  of  New  York,  Long  Island,  Albany,  Central  New 
York,  Western  New  York,  Newark,  and  New  Jersey,  and 
the  missionar}'  district  of  Porto  Rico.  The  Synod  meets 
annually  in  various  cities,  the  session  of  1922  being  in 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Matters  discussed  have  generally  to  do  with  specific  ad- 
vances in  the  localized  work  of  the  Church,  with  stimulating 
the  deputies  to  a  greater  zeal  and  interest  and  with  co- 
ordinating the  efforts  of  the  parishes  particularly  in  religious 
education  and  in  social  service.  Unfortunately  there  is  as 
3'et  no  well-defined  plan  of  securing  financial  support  for 
the  provincial  enterprises  so  that  they  are  necessarily 
presented  as  desirable  and  authorized  rather  than  made 
obligatory. 

There  is  also  a  National  Council  (once  called  by  the  rather 
cumberson  title  of  "The  Presiding  Bishop  and  Council) 
which  carries  on  the  business  of  the  Church,  in  its  mission- 
ary work,  social  service  and  religious  education.  This 
body,  organized  by  the  Convention  of  1919,  demonstrated 
its  value  to  the  Church  largely  through  the  prophetic  in- 
sight and  the  splendid  leadership  of  the  Bishop  of  Tennesee, 
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Bishop  Gailor,  who  is  just  entering  on  his  second  term  of 
office  as  President. 

By  the  direction  of  the  Council  the  work  of  the  various 
departments  and  commissions  has  been  correlated  and  the 
intimate  details  of  the  business  of  the  Church  has  been  sub- 
jected to  careful  supervision.  The  possibilities  of  the 
nation-wide  campaign,  which  has  so  wonderfully  animated 
the  Church  and  stirred  it  to  a  sense  of  its  power  have  been 
developed  by  this  same  Council. 

The  Diocese.  The  Diocese  is  governed  as  to  its  internal 
affairs  by  an  annual  Convention  of  the  bishops,  clergy  and 
elected  delegates  from  organized  parishes.  In  most  matters 
the  convention  votes  as  a  single  body,  but  on  more  import- 
ant matters,  such  as  the  election  of  a  bishop,  of  deputies  to 
the  General  Convention,  and  of  the  Standing  Committee, 
the  clergy  and  laity  vote  separately  and  must  reach  agree- 
ment. This  form  of  vote,  by  orders,  may  be  required  on 
any  question,  at  the  will  of  the  delegates.  The  Convention 
has  power  to  elect  a  bishop,  and  to  enact  laws  governing 
clergy  and  parishes,  and  chooses  its  own  officers  for  diocean 
business.  It  also  has  charge  and  custody  of  all  diocesan 
funds  and  has  power  of  assessment  upon  the  parishes. 

Although  each  diocesan  convention  has  power  to  elect  a 
bishop,  the  person  so  chosen  can  not  be  consecrated  unless 
a  majority  of  the  bishops  consent  to  his  elevation  to  a  share 
in  the  Episcopate,  and  unless  a  majority  of  the  Standing 
Committees  of  other  dioceses  express  their  approval.  Since 
a  bishop,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  has  a  constant  part  in  the 
government  of  the  whole  Church,  his  selection  is  not 
allowed  to  rest  with  the  Convention  of  a  single  diocese. 

In  order  to  have  the  business  meetings  of  the  Church  in 
the  diocese  properly  conducted,  the  diocese  has  adopted  a 
Constitution  and  By-I^aws,  or  Canons,  as  they  are  called  in 
ecclesiastical  language.  These  Canons  are  printed  in  the 
annual  Diocesan  Journal  and  should  be  studied  by  every 
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churchman  who  wishes  to  be  iuforined  about  the  Church  of 
which  he  is  a  member.  They  have  to  do  with  such  subjects 
as  organization  and  financial  obhgations  of  parishes  or 
missions,  the  Church  Pension  Fund,  the  Diocesan  Council, 
the  relation  of  a  clergyman  to  his  parish  and  the  missions 
of  the  diocese  and  their  care.  There  is  also  provided  in  this 
same  Journal  full  reports  of  every  parish,  so  that  a  student 
of  such  matters  can  readily  determine  the  relative  strength 
of  every  parish,  the  distribution  of  diocesan  funds  as  well 
as  the  sources  of  income  and  the  proper  points  for  intensive 
forward  work. 

Consultative  Bodies.  To  advise  the  Bishop  in  important 
matters,  when  he  so  requests,  to  pass  upon  the  qualifica- 
tions of  candidates  for  Holy  Orders,  to  act  in  legal  pro- 
ceedings at  such  time  as  there  may  be  no  bishop,  a 
"  Standing  Committee  "  of  four  clergymen  and  four  laymen 
is  chosen. 

The  men  selected  for  this  important  committee  are  usually 
those  who  have  been  long  resident  in  the  Diocese  and  famil- 
iar wnth  its  affairs,  and  who  have  been  well  tested  as  to 
judgment  and  character,  and  therefore  who  will  deliberate 
intelligently  and  carefully  on  the  important  matters  coming 
before  them.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  men  to  serve  many 
years  on  this  committee.  Standing  committees  as  a  rule 
are,  quite  properly,  dignified  bodies,  free  from  impulsiveness 
and  hastiness  in  reaching  decisions.  They  are  not 
empowered  to  initiate  action. 

It  is,  however,  often  desirable  to  initiate  action  between 
Conventions,  and  accordingly  a  Diocesan  Council  has  been 
chosen  to  co-ordinate  and  prosecute,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Bishop  as  chairman,  the  manifold  activities  of  the  Dio- 
cese between  Conventions.  This  Council  is  intended  to  be 
an  aggressive,  venturesome,  precedent-making  body,  and 
therefore  its  members  are  properly  chosen  for  their  enter- 
prise in  thought  and  action.    This  Council,  authorized  in 
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1920,  is  a  new  bit  of  Diocesan  machinery,  which  has  yet  to 
demonstrate  its  efficiency.  It  is  divided  into  Departments 
and  Committees,  and  the  Departments  are  in  turn  sub- 
divided into  Commissions.  The  following  is  the  present 
organization  of  the  Council  :  Department  of  Religious  Edu- 
cation ;  Department  of  Social  Service  ;  Department  of 
Diocesan  Missions  ;  Department  of  Nation- Wide  Campaign  ; 
Department  of  Church  Extension  and  Intensive  Work  ; 
Department  of  Publicity  ;  Priority  Committee,  and  Finance 
Committee.  The  Council  appropriates  Diocesan  funds  ad 
interim,  and  chooses  an  Executive  Secretary  and  a  special 
Treasurer  to  whom  all  Nation-wide  Campaign  funds  are 
paid,  and  by  whom  these  are  turned  over  to  the  Treasurer, 
of  the  National  Council,  in  the  proper  proportion. 

Diocesan  Missionary.  In  the  missionary  work  of  the 
Diocese  the  Bishop  is  assisted  by  an  Archdeacon,  who  has 
general  supervisory  powers.  For  convenience  of  adminis- 
tration, to  promote  missionary  spirit,  and  to  afford  oppor- 
tunity for  consideration  of  local  problems,  the  Diocese  is 
divided  into  five  Missionary  Districts,  each  wnth  a  Dean 
and  a  Secretary  to  supervise  and  report  the  missionary 
work,  with  its  problems,  needs  and  activities. 

These  districts  are  as  follows  : 
I.  Jefferson  and  Lewis  Counties. 
II.  Oneida  and  Madison. 

III.  Broome,  Tioga,  Chenango  and  Chemung  Counties. 

IV.  Onondaga  and  Cortland  Counties. 

V.  Seneca,  Tompkins  and  Cayuga  Counties. 

The  clergy  of  these  districts  hold  meetings,  called  Con- 
vocations, several  times  a  year,  and  endeavor  by  reports 
and  discussions  to  gain  a  knowledge  of,  and  to  create 
interest  in,  the  particular  work  of  the  district. 
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DIOCESAN  ORGANIZATIONS 

Woman's  Auxiliary.  There  are  in  the  diocese  a  num- 
ber of  organizations,  each  doing  its  part  in  its  own  way  to 
promote  the  work  of  the  Church.  Of  these  the  oldest  and 
most  important  is  that  group  of  women  for  so  long  known  as 
the  "  Woman's  Auxiliary  "  and  now  officially  called  "  The 
Woman's  Branch  of  the  Church  Service  League." 

The  Auxiliary  was  organized  in  1876  to  further  the  cause 
of  missions,  and  broad  foundations  were  laid  by  Mrs.  Emma 
L.  Knickerbocker,  who  was  for  fourteen  years  its  most  able 
and  devoted  president.  Branches  were  established  in  every 
diocese  and  parish  branches  generally  were  found  in  every 
parish  and  mission.  For  many  years,  a  stream  of  auxiliary 
boxes  went  from  civilization  to  frontier,  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  from  this  country  to  foreign  lands.  Each 
box  was  packed  with  everything  that  loving  thought- 
fulness  could  suggest  and  that  might  be  needed  by  pioneers 
on  the  Church's  firing  line.  Of  course,  at  first,  the  work 
was  done  without  much  system  and  it  is  said  that  fur  coats 
found  their  way  to  the  tropics  and  thin  muslin  dresses  to 
Alaska — and  that  even  such  things  as  crutches  and  billiard 
balls  were  sometimes  sent  to  unexpectant  missionaries.  But 
after  a  time  the  central  office  in  New  York  was  able  to 
tabulate  the  needs  and  to  distribute  lists  among  the  dioceses 
and  parishes  so  that  of  late  years  each  parish  branch  has 
been  able  to  know  to  whom  its  box  was  to  go,  the  person- 
nel, ages  of  the  missionary's  family  and  exactly  what  that 
family  needed  in  the  way  of  extra  supplies  and  personal 
comforts.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable  results  of  these  boxes 
were  the  personal  interests  that  were  aroused  and  the  stead- 
fast devotion  to  the  missionary  work  of  the  Church  that 
always  accompanies  service.      No  woman  who  had  put 
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innumerable  stitches  in  a  baby's  outfit  and  who  had  read 
the  letter  of  thanks  from  the  grateful  mother,  living  on  the 
outskirts  of  civilization  beyond  the  reach  of  such  dainty 
garments  as  the  box  brought,  could  thereafter  be  indifferent 
to  the  success  of  the  Church  or  the  welfare  of  her  people 
even  though  in  far-of¥  lands. 

Now  that  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Church  is  a  part 
of  the  National  Council,  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  not  only 
has  changed  its  name  but  has  widened  its  scope  to  include 
the  five-fold  field  of  service  which  that  body  has  assumed, 
viz.,  the  parish,  the  community,  the  diocese,  the  nation, 
and  the  world.  It  is  also  extending  and  developing  its 
system  after  the  fashion  of  the  Red  Cross — collecting  and 
tabulating  all  the  needs  of  its  missionaries  at  its  Central 
Station  in  New  York  and  then  assigning  quotas,  ten  dozen 
sheets,  two  clerical  suits,  three  warm  coats,  etc.,  to  all  the 
branches.  Doubtless  the  efficiency  of  the  work  is  thereby 
increased  but  it  may  be  at  the  cost  of  a  waning  interest. 

A  second  role  of  the  Auxiliary  has  been  for  the  past 
twenty  years  the  collection  and  presentation  to  the  Church 
for  woman's  missionary  work,  a  certain  sum  of  money. 
This  offering  is  known  as  the  United  Thank  Offering,  or 
the  U.  T.  O.,  and  is  made  once  in  three  years  at  the  time 
and  place  of  meeting  of  the  General  Convention.  It  is  not 
an  offering  of  branches  but  of  individuals,  and  it  expresses 
the  united  thankfulness  and  love  of  these  women  for  God's 
mercies  and  blessings  extended  to  them  individually.  It 
brings  together  the  women  of  the  entire  Church,  from 
more  than  a  hundred  dioceses,  from  the  borders  of  the 
Yellow  Sea  to  the  banks  of  the  mighty  YukoA.  It  binds 
together  as  sisters  the  fashionable  church  goer  of  Fifth 
Avenue,  the  woman  on  the  farm  in  Maine,  the  Indian 
squaw,  and  the  Brazillian  senorita,  all  joining  in  their 
tributes  to  their  common  Head.  The  little  blue  boxes  are 
distributed  by  thousands  and  serve  as  a  continual  remem- 
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brance  of  the  joint  service  they  imply.  This  offering  has 
grown  from  $2,000  in  1889  to  $200,000  in  1907,  to  $500,000 
in  1918,  of  which  $13,303  came  from  this  diocese.  It  is 
used  solely  for  the  work  of  women  workers  and  has  done 
much  for  the  Church. 

Theoretically  every  baptized  woman  is  a  member  of  the 
Woman's  Auxiliary  but  in  practice  a  woman  is  expected  to 
give  a  certain  amount  each  year,  it  may  be  only  five  cents 
a  month,  or  to  do  some  work,  thereby  showing  her  interest. 
During  the  year,  192 1,  in  money  and  boxes  the  gifts  of  the 
women  of  the  church  in  this  diocese  amounted  to  $28,129. 
No  exact  record  is  kept  of  the  number  of  active  members  in 
this  diocese  but  the  estimate  of  the  diocesan  president  is 
that  the  number  of  parish  branches  in  the  diocese  is  one 
hundred  and  ten  and  that  there  are  2,844  active  members. 

The  mission  study  classes  are  receiving  more  and  more 
stress  though  there  are  yet  many  branches  where  sewing 
seems  to  be  their  only  reason  for  existence.  But  it  is  quite 
evident  that  a  knowledge  of  the  missionary  conditions  in 
the  Philippines,  for  example,  would  foster  a  greater  desire 
to  help  the  work  there  and  letters  from  the  missionaries 
read  aloud  might  profitably  replace  local  gosip  at  meetings. 

In  this  diocese  there  are  five  distinct  branches,  with 
District  officers,  corresponding  to  the  convocation  districts. 
There  is  also  the  diocesan  organization  for  advice  and 
consultation. 

Junior  Auxiliary.  For  the  younger  women  and  for  girls 
there  has  long  existed  the  Junior  Auxiliary  with  its  separ- 
ate organization,  or  officially  the  Junior  Department.  It 
seems  plain  that,  since  according  to  its  foundation  princi- 
ple, baptism  is  the  sole  requisite  for  the  missionary  mem- 
bership, every  baptized  girl  or  woman  therefore  ought  to  be 
a  force  in  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  ;  there  must  be  a  place 
for  everybody  no  matter  what  her  age.    The  church  there- 

The  amount  of  the  offering  in  1922  in  Portland,  Oregon  was  1669,100, 
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fore  in  her  wisdom  has  developed  not  only  a  nation-wide 
organization  of  girls  and  young  women,  but  also  of  the 
children  in  the  Little  Helpers — the  babies  in  the  Font 
Roll.  Naturally  the  amount  of  work  accomplished  and  of 
money  contributed  is  small.  But  the  principle  that  baptism 
automatically  makes  a  child  a  supporter  of  the  missionary 
work  of  the  church  is  sound  and  the  success  of  all  these 
auxiliaries  has  been  demonstrated  with  value. 

With  the  broader  conception  of  the  same  principle,  the 
General  Convention  of  1919  authorized  the  organization  of 
Church  Service  Leagues — to  express  practically  that  idea 
of  service  which  must  follow  and  exemplify  any  religious 
teaching  or  experience.  Nationally  and  temporarily  this 
League  stands  for  and  includes  all  church  organizations, 
and  representatives  of  all  these  make  up  the  National  Com- 
mittee. Ultimately,  every  parish  will  have  branches  to  care 
for  all  kinds  of  service,  these  branches  being  made  up  of 
various  people  associated  by  any  kind  of  principle.  There 
may  be  a  Woman's  Branch  (the  former  Woman's  Auxiliary) 
or  the  girl's  branch  (the  Junior  Dept. )  or  the  church  school 
branch,  or  the  babies'  branch,  or  the  boys'  branch  or  the 
men's  branch,  or  the  college  students'  branch,  or  an}^ 
other  of  a  dozen  possibilities  as  the  vision  of  each  rector 
may  suggest. 

In  this  diocese,  the  Church  School  Service  League  has 
been  formally  started  with  branches  in  about  half  of  the 
parishes  and  missions.  It  is  not  too  much  to  expect,  that 
as  the  spirit  of  service  grows  in  the  church,  taking  the 
place  of  the  individual  and  selfish  concern  for  personal  sal- 
vation, that  Church  Service  Leagues  will  develop  until  in 
some  branch  every  member  of  the  church  will  be  included. 
Then  indeed  will  Christians  exemplify  the  saying  of  their 
Master,  "Faith  without  works  is  dead,"  and  "By  their 
works  shall  I  know  them." 
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The  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew.  History.  The  Brother- 
hood ot  St.  Andrew  is  an  organization  of  laymen  in  the 
Anglican  Communion  ;  that  is,  of  the  Churches  known  as 
Protestant  Pvpiscopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America  ;  The  Church  of  England,  in  England,  Canada, 
the  West  Indies  and  New  Zealand  ;  the  Episcopal  Church 
of  Scotland  ;  the  Church  in  Japan,  Church  in  China, 
and  their  branches  wherever  found.  Its  sole  object  is  the 
spread  of  Christ's  Kingdom  among  men,  especially  young 
men. 

It  is  composed  of  men  and  boys  of  all  ages  and  conditions, 
who  recognize  that  as  baptized  Churchmen  they  are  pledged 
to  do  the  will  of  God,  in  trying  to  help  other  men  and  boys 
to  know  our  Lord  through  His  Church. 

The  Brotherhood  began  as  a  parochial  guild  in  St.  James' 
Church,  Chicago.  On  St.  Andrew's  Day,  1883,  twelve 
young  men,  with  the  approval  of  their  Rector,  the  Rev.  W. 
H.  Vibbert,  D.D.,  and  under  the  leadership  of  James  L. 
Houghteling,  the  teacher  of  the  Bible  Class,  agreed  to 
follow  the  example  set  by  St.  Andrew  in  bringing  St.  Peter 
into  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  Messiah,  as  recorded 
in  St.  John  1:40-42.  They  adopted  two  rules:  (i)  That 
of  prayer  :  "  To  pray  daily  for  the  spread  of  Christ's  King- 
dom among  men."  (2)  That  of  service:  "To  make  at 
least  one  earnest  effort  each  week  to  lead  some  men  nearer 
to  Christ,  through  His  Church." 

The  Junior  Department  of  the  Brotherhood  organization 
among  boys  of  from  twelve  to  eighteen  years  of  age  was 
formed  in  Christ  Church,  Watertown,  Conn.,  1893  ;  audits 
rules  adopted  at  that  time  have  been  maintained  ever  since, 
the  rule  of  prayer  being  that  a  boy  becoming  a  member 
should  pray  daily  for  the  spread  of  Christ's  Kingdom 
among  boys,  and  the  rule  of  service  that  a  member  should 
take  some  part  in   the  work,  worship  or  study  of  the 
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Church,  and  try  continually  to  lead  other  boys  to  do  the 
same. 

The  National  Headquarters  of  the  Brotherhood  of  St. 
Andrew  in  the  United  States  are  located  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  The  President  is  Mr.  Edward  H.  Bonsall,  the  General 
Secretary,  Mr.  G.  Frank  Shelby.  The  Official  Magazine 
is  "St.  Andrew's  Cross",  Mr.  George  H.  Randall,  Editor. 

National  Conventions  are  held  annually.  At  the  first 
National  Convention,  there  were  85  delegates  and  at  the 
last  sixteen  Conventions  there  has  been  an  average  regis- 
tration of  over  1,000  each. 

The  Brotherhood  is  organized  in  this  Diocese  with  chap- 
ters both  Senior  and  Junior  in  most  of  the  larger  parishes, 
comprising  the  Central  New  York  Diocesan  Assembly,  sub- 
divided into  districts  as  follows  : 

The  Mohawk  Valley  District  Assembly  including  Utica, 
Rome,  New  Hartford  ;  the  Oswego-Onondaga-Cortland  Dis- 
trict Assembly  including,  Syracuse,  Oswego,  Cortland  ;  the 
Southern  Tier  District  Assembly  including  Elmira,  Bing- 
hamton,  Norwich  ;  the  Finger  Eakes  District  Assembly 
includes  Auburn,  Ithaca,  Waterloo  ;  the  Syracuse  Local 
Assembly. 

The  Diocesan  Assembly  meets  annually  and  the  District 
Assemblies  hold  semi-annual  meetings. 

An  ideal  Senior  Chapter  will  have  among  its  members 
representatives  of  the  Vestry,  the  Sunday  School,  the  Choir, 
the  Bible  Class,  the  Men's  Club  and  other  parochial  organi- 
zations. 

The  Rector  of  the  Parish  must  give  his  consent  before  a 
Chapter  may  be  established,  but  the  Chapter's  affairs  are 
generally  conducted  b)^  laymen,  the  usual  board  of  officers 
being  a  Director,  a  Secretary  and  a  Treasurer.  The  Chap- 
ter may  be  composed  of  two  or  more  men  or  boys,  the 
average  Chapter  having  from  ten  to  twenty  members. 

The  work  of  the  Brotherhood  includes  the  organization 
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of  Men's  Cominunions,  Clmrch  Attendance  Campaigns, 
Bible  Classes,  Lay-reading,  Sunday  School  Work,  Hospi- 
tality Work,  Parish  Visiting,  Mission  Work,  Prayer  Book 
Distribution,  Increase  of  Confirmation  Classes,  Hospital 
Visiting,  Hotel  Visiting,  Special  Men's  and  Bo3^s'  Services, 
Lenton  Noon-day  Services,  Car-Barn  and  Shop  Services, 
Work  among  Sailors,  Prison  Work,  Big  Brother  Work, 
and  the  like. 

A  Minimum  Chapter  Program.  Every  live  Chapter 
should  include  in  its  program  :  Chapter  Corporate  Com- 
munion at  least  once  a  month  :  Ushering  and  Hospitality 
at  Church  Door.  One  Church  Attendance  Campaign  dur- 
ing the  year.  House  to  House  Canvass  to  uncover  addi- 
tional opportunities  for  personal  v^^ork.  Hotel- Boarding 
House  work. 

Mission  Study  Class  during  Lent  or  during  some  other 
period  of  same  length.  (The  course  of  study  entitled 
"Neighbors,"  set  forth  by  the  Board  of  Missions,  is 
recommended. ) 

The  organization  of  a  Junior  Chapter  if  there  be  none  in 
the  parish. 

The  planning  of  two  visits  to  other  Chapters  or  Churches 
to  increase  interest  in  the  Brotherhood. 

Also  each  live  member  as  his  personal  duty  should  plan  : 
Twelve  home  visits  to  increase  i  nterest.  One  person  for 
baptism.  One  person  for  confirmation.  Fifteen  to  thirty 
minutes  daily  in  Bible  reading  and  prayer.  Twelve  per- 
sonal talks  in  addition  to  the  home  visits. 

Each  Chapter  should  have  a  Bulletin  Board  in  the  Chap- 
ter meeting  room.  When  the  year's  program  has  been  de- 
cided upon,  it  should  be  neatly  printed  or  typewritten  and 
posted  on  the  Bulletin  Board.  It  is  highly  desirable  also 
that  each  member  of  the  Chapter  be  furnished  with  a  pocket 
copy.    This  is  good  psychology  and  good  business. 

An  ideal  Junior  Chapter  will  have  enrolled  members  of 
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the  Sunday  School,  the  Choir,  the  Boy's  Club  and  the  like. 

The  boy  is  kept  in  the  Church  through  the  years  when  so 
many  boys  drift  away  ;  not  by  being  amused,  (which  does 
not  keep  him),  but  through  work  for  other  boys.  The 
great  ideal  of  Christian  Manhood,  Service,  is  given  its 
proper  place  in  the  boy's  idea  of  life. 

The  products  of  the  Parish  Brotherhood  Chapter  when 
fully  developed  are  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders ;  Lay 
Readers  for  local  missionary  work  ;  Teachers  for  the  Sun- 
day v^chool ;  Leaders  for  men's  clubs,  etc.  ;  Trained  Work- 
ers for  special  Church  Services  or  meetings  of  every  kind  ; 
Men  for  Parish  Missionary  Committees  and  Mission  Study 
Classes  ;  Ushers  for  Church  Services,  with  special  thought 
for  hospitality  to  strangers  ;  Men  to  call  upon  strangers, 
or  lapsed  communicants. 

The  Rector  should  naturally  turn  to  his  Brotherhood 
Chapter  for  any  help  on  any  man-sized  job  of  any  kind — 
and  never  call  in  vain. 

Daughters  of  the  King.  This  order  is  a  call  to  women 
to  bestir  themselves  and  labor  in  Christ's  vineyard  on  the 
same  lines  and  with  the  same  rules  as  those  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  St.  Andrew. 

The  sole  object  of  the  order  is  the  spread  of  Christ's 
Kingdom  among  women  and  the  strengthening  of  parish 
life. 

Members  are  admitted  with  a  solemn  service  before  the 
altar,  invested  with  the  cross  and  pledged  by  a  vow  to 
prayer  and  service. 

The  two  rules  are  :  First  to  pray  daily  for  the  spread  of 
Christ's  Kingdom,  especially  among  women,  for  God's 
blessing  upon  all  members  of  the  order  and  for  the  spiritual 
growth  of  the  parish  to  which  her  chapter  owes  allegiance. 
Second,  to  take  regularly  some  part  in  the  worship,  study, 
and  work  of  the  church,  to  make  a  constant  effort  to  bring 
other  women  within  its  influence,  and  to  render  at  all  times 
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such  aid  to  the  rector  as  he  may  deem  necessary  for  the 
spiritual  up-building  of  the  parish. 

The  order  was  founded  in  1885  by  the  vSenior  Bible-Class 
for  young  women  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  New 
York  City  which  had  for  its  class  name  "  Daughters  of  the 
King."  Desirous  of  stimulating  its  members  to  greater 
activity  and  more  earnest  zeal  for  Christ  and  the  Church, 
their  teacher,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Franklin  organized  the  class  with 
the  present  emblem  and  motto  into  a  national  order.  It  was 
not  expected  that  the  order  would  in  any  way  supersede 
established  guilds  or  other  parochial  activities.  It  was  pur- 
posely organized  as  a  religious  order.  It  started  at  once 
upon  the  highest  plane.  Magiianimiter  Crucevi  Siistiiie'' 
was  its  motto  and  "  For  His  Sake  "  its  watchword.  Other 
classes,  in  and  out  of  the  parish  adopted  the  ideas  and  the 
constitution  and  were  permitted  to  affiliate.  By  1889  six 
chapters  had  been  formed  and  since  then  the  growth  of  the 
order  has  been  continuous.  There  are  now  about  five  hun- 
dred chapters,  with  Junior  branches  as  a  recent  development. 
Annual  Conventions  now  are  being  held  in  various  cities  of 
the  countr}^  and  Local  Assemblies  offer  the  possibilities  of 
more  frequent  meetings  of  smaller  groups. 

Like  the  Brotherhood,  the  order  divides  its  organized 
work  under  three  heads,  first  the  Bible  Class,  which  is  made 
the  cornerstone  of  all  chapters.  Second,  the  Visiting  Com- 
mittees, who,  under  the  guidance  of  the  rector,  serve  to 
bring  the  invitation  of  the  church  to  all  strangers  and  new- 
comers. Third  the  Hospitality  Committee,  who  meet  and 
assist  strangers  and  get  their  names  and  addresses  for  the 
second  committee.  '  In  this  diocese  there  are  some  twelve 
chapters,  the  members  fulfilling  their  vows  and  strengthen- 
ing the  work  of  the  church  in  each  parish  where  the  order 
exists. 

GirVs  Friendly  Society.  The  Girls'  Friendly  Society, 
from  its  very  small  begining  in  England  forty-six  years  ago, 
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has  grown,  with  nearly  half  a  million  members,  into  one  of 
the  largest  Societies  for  girls  in  the  world.  Those  who  have 
worked  in  it  longest  are  very  sure  that  if  every  girl  would  in 
her  youth  join  a  Branch  managed  along  the  lines  which 
would  emphasise  the  teachings  of  the  Society,  and  help  its 
members  to  live  up  to  its  ideals,  the  world  would  become  a 
much  better  place  to  live  in.  The  great  work  of  the  G.  F.  S. 
is  the  building  of  Christian  character.  The  children  are 
welcomed  as  candidates  at  the  age  of  six  years,  and  kept 
along  the  various  stages  of  membership  until  marriage.  It 
is  the  work  of  the  Society  to  keep  more  or  less  before  them 
its  standards  of  life — Purity,  Dutifulness,  Faithfulness  and 
Thrift. 

Bach  girl  when  she  becomes  a  member  is  assigned  to  an 
older  woman  as  Associate,  whose  privilege  it  is  to  be  that 
girl's  special  confidential  friend  and  adviser.  The  extreme 
closeness  of  this  tie  of  mutual  friendship  would  be  surpris- 
ing to  any  one  not  in  touch  with  the  Society. 

The  Rector  of  a  Parish  is  always  the  Head  of  the  Branch, 
and  primarily  responsible  for  its  To7ie,  but  to  carry  on  the 
practical  business  of  working  head,  he  appoints  a  Branch 
Secretary,  who  is  responsible  to  him,  and  who  in  turn  is 
assisted  by  Associates — young  women  of  perhaps  a  little 
more  leisure  and  experience  than  the  members. 

The  Branch  should  be  run  as  much  as  possible  by  the 
members  themselves,  as  it  is  emphatically  their  Society,  and 
upon  their  loyalty  and  enthusiasm  hangs  its  value  as  a 
power  for  good  in  the  Parish  and  Community. 

An  active  successful  Branch  would,  at  the  beginning  of 
each  season,  adopt  a  carefully  thought  out  program  for  the 
work,  classes  and  recreation  for  the  year.  This  should  em- 
body Service  in  each  of  the  five  fields.  Parish,  Community, 
Diocese,  Nation,  World,  and  should  be  carefully  balanced 
with  Recreation  to  appeal  to  the  various  natures  of  the 
girls  in  that  particular  Branch.    Gayety  is  a  necessity  for 
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young  people  and  they  shoukl  be  able  to  look  forward  and 
backward  on  their  G.  F.  S.  Meetings  as  among  the  bright 
hours  of  their  lives.  Experience  shows  that  programs  must 
be  varied  and  must  include  both  real  recreation,  and  work 
that  is  worth  while,  in  order  to  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  members.  It  is  also  well  to  form  as  many  Committees 
as  possible  among  the  members  making  them  in  this  way 
responsible  for  whatever  is  undertaken.  It  is  human 
nature  to  love  what  we  work  for  !  Programs  full  of  sugges- 
tions may  be  obtained  on  request  from  the  G.  F.  S.  A., 
Central  0^^ice,  No.  15  East  40th  Street,  New  York  City. 

To  assist  the  Branch  Secretary  in  her  work,  the  Society 
has  organized  five  Departments — Commendation,  Candi- 
dates, Missions,  Social  Service  and  Literature.  The  Dio- 
cesan Heads  of  these  Departments  are  thankful  to  be  called 
upon  for  any  assistance  or  advice  in  their  power  to  give. 

Most  importanfof  all  is  that  each  member  should  have  a 
deep  and  constant  inner-consciousness  that  her  highly  prized 
badge  is  not  an  ornament  alone,  but  chiefly  an  emblem  of 
the  standards  she  is  pledged  to  carry  out  in  her  life,  and  of 
her  responsibility  to  make  her  little  corner  a  sweeter, 
brighter,  happier  spot  because  she  is  there. 

The  vows  she  takes  when  joining  the  Society  are  no 
more  than  those  by  which  she  is  bound  as  a  Child  of  God, 
a  member  of  Christ  and  an  inheritor  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven,  but  it  is  the  work  of  the  Society,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Rector,  and  through  the  mutual  friendship  be- 
tween associates  and  members,  to  help  each  other  to  keep 
these  vows,  and  to  develop  into  the  true  woman,  our 
Country  needs  so  sorely,  who  will  be  ready  to  bear  her 
responsibility  and  use  her  influence  for  the  right. 

The  strength  of  this  world  encircling  chain  of  true 
womanhood  depends  upon  the  strength  of  each  branch,  and 
upon  the  tempered  metal  of  the  members. 

Is  this  work  not  worthy  of  the  finest  young  women  of 
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our  Church  ?  A  work  in  which  can  be  used  to  the  greatest 
advantage  all  the  resources  of  culture,  education,  enthusiasm 
and  charm. 

In  this  Diocese  there  are  thirty-three  branches  with  a 
total  membership  of  about  eighteen  hundred.  Why  are 
there  not  more  ? 

Would  that  every  clergyman  in  the  Diocese,  would  have 
a  training  class,  under  some  competent  person,  for  Associates, 
who  would  carry  on  the  Branch  along  the  lines  most  needed 
in  that  particular  parish. 

The  G.  F.  S.  is  the  accredited  Society  of  this  Church  all 
over  the  world  for  work  among  our  girls  and  young  women 
of  every  class.  It  is  fortunate  in  this  Diocese  in  having 
the  hearty  support  and  cooperation  of  the  Bishops. 

Lay  Reader's  League.  A  casual  study  of  the  historical 
chapters  of  this  book  will  reveal  the  fact  that  from  the  very 
earliest  days  of  the  Church  in  general  and  of  our  Diocese  as 
well  laymen  have  done  much  to  perpetuate  the  Church  not 
only  morally  and  financially  but  in  actually  holding  services. 
And  the  present  is  no  exception. 

How  many  men  are  reading  services  in  the  Church  at 
large  we  have  no  way  of  knowing.  In  the  Diocese  of  Cen- 
tral New  York,  however,  there  are  over  sixty  men  who 
have  been  granted  formal  licenses  to  read  services  in  the 
various  parishes  and  missions.  Some  of  them  are  on  "  full 
time."  They  have  not  only  been  granted  licenses  to  read 
but  are  paid  a  regular  salary  so  that  they  can  devote  all 
their  energy  to  the  building  up  of  the  church  in  their  re- 
spective fields.  We  say  "  fields,"  because  such  will  gener- 
ally have  one,  two  and  three  missions  to  foster.  One  lay- 
reader  in  particular  has  had  for  some  time  four  different 
missions  under  his  care.  With  all  the  consecration  of  a 
"far  off  missionary  "  he  has  devoted  himself  and  all  he 
possesses  to  the  people  in  his  charge.  His  missions  are  far 
apart.    Climatic  conditions  are  often  impossible.    He  often 
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has  walked  ten  miles  throiii^h  the  deep  snows  and  held 
three  services  in  a  single  Snnday.  Others  "  earn  their  own 
living  in  that  state  of  life  into  which  it  has  pleased  God  to 
call  them"  and  devote  their  Sundays  to  the  work  of  lay- 
reading  without  remuneration  of  any  kind.  One  such  has 
for  years  worked  far  into  the  night  Saturday  after  Saturday, 
walked  the  three  miles  home  after  his  work  was  over,  be- 
cause the  trolleys  did  not  run  at  that  unearthly  hour,  risen 
at  eight,  or  earlier,  on  Sunday  morning  and  traveled  ten 
miles  by  trolley  to  read  service  in  one  of  the  mission 
churches.  Another,  without  a  word  of  commendation,  has 
these  many  years  "  ministered  to"  a  "  little  congregation 
of  one  hundred  and  seventy  children."  He  cannot  baptize 
them,  except  "  in  extremis  ;  "  he  cannot  celebrate  the  Holy 
Communion  for  them.  But  he  can  read  the  services  for 
them  ;  play  the  organ  for  them,  talk  to  them  and  love  them, 
and  he  does — and  without  pay. 

Still  others  are  what  might  be  called  "  emergency  men  " 
— men  who  read  Services  as  emergency  demands  in  their 
own  parish,  in  some  neighboring  parish  or  in  some  nearby 
mission. 

Still  others  are  students  in  college  and  seminary.  These 
last  "  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone" — provide  services  for 
certain  parishes  or  missions  and  earn  money  to  help  out  on 
their  college  expenses.  Still  others  earn  their  own  living 
and  are  paid  a  small  sum  for  their  Sunday  work.  All  in 
all,  there  are  about  ten  lay-men  who  are  holding  services 
regularly  in  the  diocese  at  the  present  time. 

And  the  end  is  not  yet  !  Some  people  have  the  idea  that 
a  man  must  be  a  college  graduate,  or  possessed  of  unusually 
good  appearance  or  be  dressed  in  "  purple  and  fine  linen  " 
in  order  to  be  a  lay-reader  in  the  church  !  Not  so  ?  The 
National  Church  has  defined  in  Cannon  25,  and  our  own 
Bishop  in  his  "  Directions  for  Lay-Readers,"  has  also  inti- 
mated just  what  a  man  must  be  and  what  a  man  may  do  as 
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lay-reader.  These  directions  are  very  explicit  and  should 
be  secured  from  the  Bishop  or  Archdeacon  before  anyone 
actually  begins  to  read  the  services  of  the  church.  But 
nowhere  do  they  state  that  a  man  must  be  of  a  certain 
height  or  occupy  any  particular  position  in  society.  Men 
of  average  ability  can  not  only  read  the  services  acceptably, 
but  can  do  a  constructive  and  permanent  work  for  the 
church  as  well.  The  Diocese,  especially  the  small  villages 
and  country  districts,  need  such  men.  Indeed,  there  isn't 
a  county  in  the  Diocese  today  but  what  offers  splendid 
challenge  to  the  laymen  of  the  church.  It  was  man  power 
that  won  the  World  War  and  it  will  be  man  power  that 
will  win  the  great  war  the  church  is  fighting  here  in  Central 
New  York. 

What  men  are  paid  for  counts  for  much — but  what  men 
are  not  paid  for  counts  for  even  more.  So  in  lay-leader- 
ship. People  expect  clergymen  to  read  services,  superintend 
Sunday  Schools,  etc.  That  is  their  business.  What  an 
appeal  goes  out  to  and  through  a  group  of  people,  when  a 
layman,  without  ordination  and  without  salary,  stands 
forth  and  leads  in  the  services  of  the  church.  Many  and 
many  a  man  is  richer  and  stronger  in  his  spiritual  life  today 
because  some  other  man  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions 
and  "  read  service." 

Sermons  suitable  for  lay  readers  are  listed  in  the  Bishop's 
"  Directions  to  lyay  Readers  "  and  may  be  borrowed  from 
clergymen  or  purchased  from  the  various  publishers. 
The  "Directions"  above  mentioned  will  be  sent  by  the 
Bishop  to  any  one  in  the  Diocese  who  may  apply  for 
license  as  lay  reader.  Application  blanks  also  may  be 
secured  from  the  Bishop  for  licenses  which  must  be  renewed 
from  year  to  year. 

Church  Periodical  Club.  The  Church  Periodical  Club 
was  founded  in  1888  with  the  idea  of  bringing  together 
those  who  need  reading  matter  and  those  who  have  such 
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material  and  are  willing  to  pass  it  on.  The  organization  is 
national  with  headquarters  at  2  West  47th  Street,  New 
York  City  but  with  the  details  managed  through  diocesan 
and  parish  officers.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  personal  touch 
through  individual  sending  and  the  club  offer  an  opportunity 
for  this  true  act  of  Christian  fellowship. 

The  work  in  the  diocese  has  been  extensively  carried  on 
through  the  devoted  labors  of  a  succession  of  Diocesan 
Correspondents.  Their  routine  work  consists  in  directing 
and  advising  the  parish  librarians,  who  are  responsible  for 
seeing  that  the  donors  do  not  forget  to  forward  the  maga- 
zines that  they  have  promised.  There  is,  however,  a  con- 
tinuing task  of  unearthing  new  sources  of  supplies,  of  finding 
new  persons  or  places  where  magazines  would  be  acceptable 
and  to  keep  the  personnel  complete  and  interested. 

There  is  also  a  circulating  library  in  connection  with  tlie 
club,  whereby  books  of  churchly  character  are  sent  to 
clergymen  and  laymen  as  they  may  ask  for  them  and  as  they 
are  given  to  the  library  for  the  purpose.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  diocesan  librarian  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Diocese  whose  name  and  address  are  always 
in  the  Diocesan  Journal,  and  proffers  of  current  magazines 
are  always  welcomed  and  utilized. 
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SOME  FINANCIAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

TT  is  obvious,  that  the  maintenance  of  the  services  of  the 
Church  in  its  several  parishes  and  missions,  and  the 
operation  of  the  administrative  machinery  of  the  diocese, 
cannot  go  on  without  contributions  of  money  by  those  in- 
terested, and  also  that  the  extent  of  such  work,  its  success 
and  development,  must  depend  on  the  amount  of  such  con- 
tributions. It  is  perhaps  equally  obvious  that  the  interest 
of  the  individual  in  such  work,  as  well  as  his  own  sense  of 
obligation  for  its  furtherance  is  measured  by  the  size  of  his 
individual  contribution.  There  is  also  involved  the  per- 
sonal satisfaction  to  the  individual  soul  that  comes  from 
opportunit}^  for  worship  according  to  traditional  forms. 

In  one  way  the  Church  is  like  many  other  philanthropic 
institutions.  It  exerts  on  the  community  in  which  it  ex- 
ists a  recognized  but  immeasurable  benefit.  The  entrance 
of  the  Church  into  a  disorderly  and  riotous,  or  even  into  an 
apathetic  community  has,  under  the  wise  guidance  of  a 
consecrated  clergyman,  made  over  the  members  of  the 
community  into  unselfish,  neighborly,  law-abiding  citizens. 
Indeed,  it  is  unquestionably  due  to  the  spread  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  throughout  the  world  that  civilization  has 
advanced  to  its  present  stage  from  that  shown  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  Such  marked  changes  as  are  seen  in  the  position  of 
woman  in  the  family,  and  in  society,  in  the  protection  given 
to  children  against  the  avariciousness  of  employers,  in  the 
construction  of  hospitals  and  homes,  even  in  the  wide- 
spread belief  in  the  value  of  education,  are  all  the  results  of 
Christian  teaching  and  practice. 

That  such  assets  to  our  civil  life  should  be  preserved  is 
an  accepted  fact  and  the  extent  of  the  philanthropic  agen- 
cies in  every  community,  the  generous  support  they  receive 
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from  all  its  members,  and  the  local  pride  aroused  by  exem- 
plary institutions,  show  the  general  acceptance  of  the  worth 
of  the  results.  It  may  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the 
spirit  back  of  all  these  things  is  Christian,  and  that  their 
preservation  depends  on  the  continuance  of  the  Christian 
atmosphere,  both  individually  and  collectively.  Nor  is  the 
influence  of  Christianity  less  marked  in  the  case  of  individ- 
ual morality  than  in  communistic  philanthropy.  Violence, 
robbery,  immorality,  tend  to  disappear  as  households  be- 
some  christianized  and  children  are  brought  up  to  believe 
in  the  morality  of  the  New  Testament. 

In  the  early  days  of  this  country,  men  seemed  to  set  a 
greater  store  on  their  Church  and  on  the  value  of  its  teach- 
ings than  they  do  today.  For  example,  the  Rev.  Daven- 
port Phelps  reports  in  1807,  that  twenty-four  church  families 
at  Clifton  Springs  are  "  so  earnestly  engaged  to  be  provided 
with  a  small  Church  that  they  have  raised  or  subscribed 
about  700  dollars  and  hope  soon  to  increase  it  to  1000." 

Referring  to  the  little  church  of  St.  Luke's  at  the 
Ochquaga  Hills,  now  Harpursville,  Bishop  Hobart  writes 
(1813)  "  this  Congregation  has  enjoyed  the  services  of  the 
Rev.  Johnathan  Judd  for  a  few  weeks  only  and  of  the  min- 
istrations of  the  Rev.  Hart  not  more  than  three  or  four 
times.  And  yet  for  these  seventeen  years,  they  have  kept 
themselves  together  ;  they  have  regularly  met  for  reading 
the  service  and  sermons  ;  and  I  found  among  them  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  of  our  Church  and  a  fervent  attach- 
ment to  its  doctrines  and  worship  which  astonished  and 
gratified  me." 

That  such  zeal  is  seldom  found  now  need  hardly  be 
pointed  out,  yet  the  fact  that  such  zeal  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  civilization  of  today  and  that  without  it  the  future 
of  this  country  is  precarious  is  equally  certain. 
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But  besides  its  effect  on  the  moral  tone  of  the  community, 
the  church  stands  as  an  evidence  of  activity  on  the  part  of 
those  dedicated  to  its  service.  Soldiers  of  the  Cross  must 
show  evidence  of  their  enlistment  or  else  they  are  dis- 
credited. A  visible  church,  with  services  regularly  at- 
tended by  all  who  have  entered  their  names  in  baptism  is 
not  only  reasonable  but  a  practice  of  the  church  since 
apostolic  times.  So  buildings  are  erected  and  duly  ordained, 
clergyman  are  installed  for  the  sake  of  the  peace  that 
comes  to  those  of  the  Congregation  who  thus  do  what  for 
them  is  right.  But  churches  and  church  services  must  be 
paid  for.  Let  us  see  what  in  this  diocese,  the  maintenance 
of  a  church  costs. 

Parochial  Expenses.  By  their  very  office  clergyman  are 
debarred  from  going  on  strike,  from  competitive  bidding  and 
from  bargaining  for  higher  salaries.  They  have  devoted 
themselves  to  a  life  to  be  lived  for  their  fellows  and  even 
when  sadly  underpaid  have  no  thought  except  to  make  the 
best  of  the  pittance  granted  them.  It  is  a  sad  reflection  on 
the  intelligence  of  their  congregations  that  such  a  condition 
exists.  The  Missionaries  of  this  diocese  are  now  paid  a 
minimum  salary  of  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  with  a 
house  for  those  that  are  married.  How  a  family  can  be 
maintained,  the  children  fed,  clothed  and  educated,  on  that 
amount,  less  than  many  a  man  without  education,  who 
works  with  his  hands,  receives  is  known  only  to  the  mis- 
sionary or  to  his  wife.  Besides  the  salary,  the  maintenance 
of  the  church  requires  the  heating  and  lighting  of  the 
church — a  minimum  of  about  $ioo — and  repairs  and  main- 
tenance, another  $ioo.  The  contribution  to  the  Diocesan 
Expense  fund  is  about  $75.00  and  the  other  expenses  of 
the  church,  school,  music,  pension  fund  and  sexton  make 
up  in  round  numbers  a  total  of  $2,000.  No  church  can 
reasonably  expect  to  run  on  less  and  in  this  is  included 
nothing  for  the  general  missionary  work  of  the  church.  In 
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1920,  there  were  only  58  parishes  out  of  the  157  parishes 
and  missions  of  the  diocese  that  raised  more  than  $2000  a 
year  for  all  parochial  purposes,  95  out  of  the  157  received 
monetary  assistance  from  the  other  62  parishes. 

The  total  amount  of  money  raised  for  Parochial  purposes 
in  all  the  157  places  was  in  1921,  $588,147  and  the  number 
of  communicants  listed  was  26,018  or  an  average  contribu- 
tion of  $22.60  each  a  year — or  about  50  cents  a  Sunday, 
which  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  a  reasonable  measure  of 
the  value  assigned  by  each  member  to  the  observance  of 
church  services  under  present  conditions.  There  are,  alas  ! 
out  of  25  parishes  and  missions  with  from  100  to  200  Com- 
municants, 6  only  where  the  average  contribution  is  more 
than  $20  and  strangely  those  places  where  large  amounts 
are  asked  for  from  the  diocesan  funds  themselves  give  the 
least  towards  their  own  services.  One  Mission  has  such  a 
small  idea  of  the  value  of  the  services  of  the  church  that  its 
members  give  only  $6.31  each  or  12  cents  a  Sunday  and  an- 
other only  $4.20  or  8  cents.  Of  course  there  are  differences 
in  the  incomes  of  people  in  various  places — so  that  50  cents 
a  Sunday  in  one  case  is  really  a  smaller  contribution  than 
12  cents  in  another.  But  would  it  not  be  an  evidence 
of  reasonable  business  procedure  if  the  custodians  of  the 
diocesan  funds  should  lay  down  the  principle  that  they 
could  nor  be  expected  to  aid  financially  any  Mission  Sta- 
tion unless  the  mission  itself  showed  that  it  valued  the  ser- 
vices by  its  expression  of  a  reasonable  evidence  thereof  in 
the  per  capita  amount  contributed.  But  besides  the  money 
needed  for  maintaining  services  at  home,  there  is  all  the 
missionary  work  of  the  church  for  which  to  provide.  This 
is  generally  divided  into  two  parts, viz, the  Diocesan  Mis- 
sions and  the  General  or  Foreign  Missions, the  latter  includ- 
ing the  work  in  Alaska,  and  the  Philippines  as  well  as  in 
Liberia  and  China.  There  is  also  needed  a  certain  amount 
for  administrative  expenses,  including  part  of  the  Bishop 
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Coadjutor's  salary,  (the  rest  coming  from  invested  funds)  for 
Secretaries  and  office  expenses,  and  for  convention  expenses, 
all  of  which  in  1921  amounted  to  $9,400. 

Extra-parochial  Expenses.  The  total  amount  raised  in 
the  diocese  in  1921  for  all  purposes  not  parochial  was 
$116,505  or  about  $4.40  annually  per  communicant.  This 
amount  varies  greatly  in  the  several  parishes,  ranging 
from  as  little  as  14  cents  to  as  much  as  $10  and  this 
sum,  whatever  it  may  be,  may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of 
the  real  christian  spirit  of  the  parish,  its  loyalty  and  devo- 
tion to  the  work  of  the  Kingdom,  while  the  other  amount 
referred  to  is  rather  selfish — personal  There  is  a  curious 
interaction  apparently  existing  between  the  missionary  spirit 
of  a  parish  and  its  own  welfare.  In  those  parishes  where  all 
the  interest  centers  on  the  welfare  of  the  parish —  where 
money  is  raised  and  spent  for  elaborate  music—  for  church 
decorations  and  for  social  purposes  — and  where  the  lack  of 
interest  in  spreading  the  Gospel  outside  the  parish  is  mani- 
fested by  small  contributions  and  little  or  no  self-sacrifice, 
the  parish  fails  to  fulfil  its  purpose,  its  people  are  observers 
rather  than  participants  in  church  work  and  its  growth  is 
ephemeral.  On  the  other  hand,  where  missionary  zeal  per- 
meates a  parish,  the  needs  of  the  parish  are  likely  to  be 
readily  cared  for  since  the  people  are  filled  with  the  true 
spirit  of  Christianity. 

Nation-wide  Campaign.  In  19 18,  the  church  as  a 
whole  undertook  to  rouse,  so  far  as  possible,  its  members 
from  what  seemed  to  be  a  continuing  state  of  apathy 
on  the  part  of  a  large  number.  A  Nation-wide  Campaign 
was  inaugurated.  Diocesan  officers  were  established  and 
parish  committees  named.  The  cause  of  the  church,  its 
task  and  its  responsibility  were  emphasized  and  it  was 
hoped  that  such  a  reminder  of  the  solemn  obligations 
resting  upon  the  Children  of  God  would  stir  them  to 
a  larger  realization  of  the  part  each  individual  must  play. 
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The  results  were  iu  many  ways  extraordinary.  Far 
greater  numbers  of  parishoners  went  to  church— many  indi- 
viduals became  active  in  church  work  and  many  others, 
unable  to  devote  any  time  to  doing  the  Lord's  work,  gave 
generously,  in  quite  different  spirit,  to  support  what  they 
themselves  could  not  do.  The  chief  stress  was  laid  by  all 
concerned  on  the  task  and  responsibility  of  the  Church 
rather  than  on  the  financial  needs  of  the  church.  But  be- 
cause inevitably  the  desire  to  see  the  work  of  the  Church 
go  for\tard  must  result  in  furnishing  the  where-withall,  the 
pledges  of  individuals  made  for  the  3-year  period,  19 18- 
192 1,  were  generous  bej^ond  anything  before,  throughout 
the  whole  Church,  and  at  the  same  time  the  interests  of  the 
whole  body  of  Christians  were  unified  and  intensified  as 
never  before. 

In  this  Diocese  the  money  thus  pledged  goes  to  a  Nation- 
Wide  Campaign  Treasurer.  He  divides  all  such  money 
evenly,  half  going  to  the  National  Office  for  the  general 
missionary  work  of  the  Church  and  half  going  to  the 
Diocesen  Treasurer. 

In  1921,  the  report  shows  that  $116,671  or  about  $4.50 
from  each  communicant  in  the  diocese  was  received  and 
that  $53,446  was  sent  to  the  National  Treasurer. 
Let  us  now  see  what  the  Diocese  did  with  its  share. 
There  are  a  great  many  items  but  generally  it  may  be 
divided  as  follows  : 

For  adding  to  the  missionary  stipends  and  for  their  travel 

allowances  $34,609 

For  Religious  Education,  Special  grants  at  Universities, 

Summer  Schools,  and  for  Social  vService  Work    ....  2,415 
For  Expenses  of  Administration,  Executive  Secretary's 

Office,  Diocesan  Council   6,460 

For  Church  Extension,  Special  grants  as  needs  arise  and 

money  is  available   9>990 


$53,474 
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There  is  another  account  that  must  not  be  overlooked, 
viz.:  the  so-called  Diocesan  Expense  Account.  This 
amounts  to  about  $9,000  a  year  and  by  Canon  is  assessed 
on  the  parishes  and  missions,  failure  to  pay  resulting  in 
loss  of  membership  in  the  Convention. 

Part  Salaries  and  Expenses  of  Bishops   $4,800 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Office  Expenses  and  Journal 

Publication      1,600 

Convention  Expenses,  Mileage  of  Delegates   2,325 

Church  Pension  Fund  Committee   200 

$  8,925 

There  are  several  funds,  administered  by  the  Diocesan 
Fiscal  Corporation  that  have  accumulated  in  these  more 
than  fifty  years  of  the  life  of  the  Diocese  that  may  be 
interesting  merely  to  list. 

Christmas  Fund — Principal,  $19,587,  income  $1,103, 

The  income  of  this  fund  is  devoted  to  the  care  of  aged 
and  disabled  clergy. 

Episcopate  Fund — Principal,  $176,639,  income  $13,783. 

The  income  of  this  fund  is  devoted  to  Salaries  of  Bishops 
(in  part)  taxes  and  pension  dues,  and  house  insurance. 

Parochial  Fund — 69  separate  funds,  amounting  in  all  to 
$185,268,  income  $9,937- 

The  income  of  these  separate  funds  is  paid  to  the  several 
beneficiaries  named  by  the  Donors.  They  are  generally 
small  in  amount  and  though  held  by  a  central  body  are 
devoted  to  parochial  maintenance  and  improvement. 

Van  Wagenen  Missio7iary  Fund — Principal,  $49,147, 
income  $2,500. 

The  income  of  this  fund  is  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  Chenango  County  missionary. 

Bible  ayid  Prayer  Book  Society — Principal,  $5,330,  income 
$324. 

The  income  of  this  fund  is  for  the  purchase  and  forward- 
ing of  Bibles,  Prayer  Books  to  Mission  Stations  out  the 
Diocese. 
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Bishop  Huntingto7i  Memorial  /v^7/^— Principal,  $15,300, 
income  $516. 

The  income  of  this  fund  goes  to  the  daughter  of  the 
former  Bishop. 

Proportionate  Giving.  In  the  Nation  Wide  Campaign  of 
1922,  authorized  by  the  Church  to  provide  the  budget  for 
the  following  three  year  period,  a  plan  of  "  Proportionate 
Giving"  was  suggested  for  the  thoughtful  consideration  of 
every  communicant.  It  seems  to  have  so  many  reasons 
for  general  acceptance  and  its  advantages  are  so  apparent 
that  its  adoption  has  been  increasingly  wide  spread. 

Briefly  the  principle  is  that  each  communicant,  conscious 
of  his  obligation  to  do  his  share  in  keeping  the  Church 
alive  as  a  working  force  in  the  community,  agrees  to 
systematize  his  offerings  and  regularly  to  assign  to  all 
humanitarian  and  rel  gious  causes  a  certain  definite  pro- 
portion of  his  income. 

There  are  of  course  many  good  church  people  who  give 
to  charity  and  to  the  church  large  sums.  There  are  many 
others  who,  with  small  incomes,  are  confessedly  and  with 
good  conscience  almost  niggardly  in  their  spending  except 
for  what  they  consider  the  necessities  of  life.  To  both  the 
appeal  is  made  to  set  aside  a  definite  percentage  of  their 
income,  whether  it  be  large  or  small  for  things  other  than 
mere  existence,  for  what  the  business  man  would  call 
profits,  as  distinguished  from  operation. 

Mr.  George  Wharton  Pepper  in  a  wise  and  extended  dis- 
cussion of  this  question  suggests  the  following  scale  as 
being  the  first  step  towards  the  adoption  of  a  systematic 
plan. 

With  Without 
Annual  Income  Dependents  Dependents 

Up  to  I2000  .  5 

Between  |2,ooo  and  1^5, 000  3^  6% 

Between  l5,ooo  and  $10,000   4    %  8% 

Between  Sro, 000  and  125,000  5    fc  10% 

Between  $25,000  and  150,000  7    %  12% 

Above  $50,000  10    %  15% 
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The  percentages  of  this  table  are  low  compared  with  the 
tithe  that  has  all  the  scriptural  and  historical  precedence. 
But  in  this  age,  with  the  demands  of  society,  with  the  ex- 
penses of  children's  education,  and  with  the  limitations  of  a 
fixed  income,  it  may  not  be  possible  in  many  cases  to  do 
more  than  the  table  shows.  At  any  rate  it  furnishes  a 
starting  point  for  equitable  giving. 

Mr.  Pepper  suggests  further  that  the  amount,  whatever 
it  is,  be  separated  from  all  other  funds  and  kept  inviolate 
for  purposes  of  giving.  He  further  suggests  that  it  be 
divided,  half  and  half,  between  the  claims  of  the  church  and 
the  claims  of  tho^e  causes  which,  however  worthy  they  may 
be,  are  merely  humanitarian  lacking  the  definite  religious 
motive. 

Without  this  principle,  many  appeals  coming  to  the  indi- 
vidual are  a  cause  of  annoyance  because  he  is  asked  to  give 
away  some  of  his  own  money.  With  this  principle,  he  has 
set  aside  a  special  fund  as  God's  money.  It  is  no  longer 
his  own,  but  he  has  become  God's  steward,  with  the  duty 
of  determining  how  much  of  the  fund  shall  be  devoted  to 
various  kinds  of  charitable  endeavor.  When  an  appeal  is 
made  to  him  which  he  knows  to  be  for  a  worthy  cause,  it 
is  not  a  question  of  whether  or  not  his  household  expenses 
will  be  large  or  small  that  month  ;  the  only  question  for 
him  is  :  Is  there  a  balance  in  the  stewardship  account  ? 
The  practice  is  a  long  step  towards  peace  of  mind.  Nobody 
who  gives  the  plan  a  fair  trial  will  ever  abandon  it.  Let  us 
see  what  the  adoption  of  such  a  plan  would  do  for  this 
diocese. 

There  are  26,000  communicants,  some  of  course,  though 
youth,  not  yet  having  incomes  of  their  own  and  some 
through  misfortune,  with  incomes  so  small  as  barely  able  to 
keep  soul  and  body  together.  There  are  others  whose  in- 
comes are  relatively  large,  w^ho  have  automobiles  and  who 
think  little  of  the  cost  of  trips  to  Florida  or  to  Europe.  If 
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we  suppose  the  avevage  income  to  be  $2,000  the  annual 
amount  in  the  Lord's  treasury  would  be  $50,  of  which  the 
church  would  get  $25,  a  sum  that  is  surprisingly  close  to 
the  sums  already  named  earlier  in  this  chapter,  viz.  $20, 
for  local  church  expenses  and  $4.50  for  general  missionary 
work  and  the  total  amount  would  therefor  be  just  about 
what  is  now  contributed.  But  suppose  the  average  income 
is  $4,000  then  the  church  would  be  able,  through  its  in- 
creased support  to  develop  tremendously.  Why  should  not 
every  communicant  do  his  share  in  so  desirable  a  result  by 
accepting  the  principle  for  himself  and  becoming  a  steward 
for  God  in  a  systematic  fashion? 

Duplex  Envelopes.  There  are  in  the  minds  of  those 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  finances  of  the  Church,  that  is, 
the  Vestry  in  the  parish  and  the  Council  in  the  diocese, 
many  suggestions  they  would  like  to  offer  to  the  members 
of  the  Church  as  tending  to  systematize  offerings  and 
presumably  therefore  to  increase  the  amounts  available  for 
their  disposal. 

For  example,  contributions  should  be  personal  and  not 
by  families,  which  means  that  every  communicant  in  a 
family  has  his  or  her  own  personal  obligations  in  the  mat- 
ter of  Church  support. 

Even  the  smallest  baptized  child  can  learn  that  part  of 
his  Christian  obligation  by  making  his  personal  contribu- 
tion regularly.  The  Little  Helpers  are  taught  through 
their  red  mite-boxes  this  lesson  and  every  Church  School 
now  emphasizes  the  subjective  value  of  giving  by  setting 
aside  certain  periods  of  the  church  year  for  encouraging 
gifts  for  missionary  work  at  home  and  abroad  and  for  char- 
itable work  in  the  parish  and  in  the  community. 

Many  conscientious  leaders  of  the  Church  urge  on  young 
and  old  alike  the  use  of  printed  envelopes,  one  for  each 
week  by  which  the  practice  of  regular  giving  is  develop- 
ed and  the  hap-hazard  occasional  offering  of  whatever  may 
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be  convenient  and  not  otherwise  needed,  at  such  times  as 
the  giver  may  happen  to  be  in  church,  is  condemned. 

To  that  end,  every  member  of  the  church  family  should 
be  provided  with  envelopes  and  there  is  no  parish  treasurer 
but  will  be  glad  to  open  an  account  even  with  the  smallest 
child  and  for  any  amount,  no  matter  how  small. 

The  educational  aspect  is  heightened  if  the  envelopes 
used  are  of  the  duplex  kind,  one  side  for  parish  expenses 
and  the  other  to  be  used  in  carrying  out  the  Mission  of 
the  Church.  Such  a  state  of  things  as  just  outlined 
does  not  now  exist,  but  it  is  reasonable  and  to  be  hoped  for 
and  should  be  in  time  one  of  the  results  of  the  Nation- 
wide Campaign. 

Another  financial  improvement  that  must  accompany 
systematic  giving  is  a  better  organization  of  parish  expend- 
tures.  To  many,  it  is  almost  irreverent  to  refer  to  busi- 
ness methods  in  connection  with  any  part  of  Church  activi- 
ties. Yet  one  of  the  aims  of  the  Church  is  to  put  Christ- 
ianity into  business  and  it  is  only  fair  that  the  good  things 
of  business  should  be  returned  to  the  Christian  Church. 

The  most  important  of  these  ''Good  Things"  is  the 
adoption  of  a  budget  or  a  scheme  of  expenses  in  advance, 
based  on  the  expected  income.  To  be  sure,  this  budget  is 
most  satisfactorily  made  use  of  in  a  parish  where  envelopes 
are  used  and  where  the  vestry  or  committee  can  confidently 
count  on  the  pledges  being  fulfilled.  Then  at  the  beginn- 
ing of  the  year  the  finance  committee  can  estimate  the  in- 
come and  can  plan  the  expenditures,  to  include  all  the  work 
of  the  past  year,  possibly  an  increase  in  the  salary  of  the 
rector,  possibly  further  beautifying  of  the  church,  or  possib- 
ly larger  missionary  offerings.  But  no  business  could  suc- 
ceed with  the  methods  of  so  many  parishes  and  missions, 
with  no  budget  and  with  the  treasurer  paying  out  any 
money  on  hand  for  whatever  need  seems  at  the  time  most 
pressing. 
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The  Pension  Fund.  The  most  statesmanlike  financial 
operation  that  this  diocese  is  a  party  to  is  that  of  the 
Pension  Fund.  Inaugurated  in  191 7,  through  the  heroic 
labors  of  Bishop  Lawrence  of  Massachusetts,  Chairman  of 
the  National  Committee,  it  secured  from  the  Church  a 
reserve  fund  for  accrued  liabilities  of  about  eight  million 
dollars. 

After  careful  computation  by  skilled  actuarians,  it  was  de- 
termined that  an  annual  premium  of  seven  per  cent  of  the 
salary  of  every  clergyman  would  suffice  to  allow  every 
clergyman  retiring  on  account  of  old  age  and  the  widows 
and  children  of  diseased  clergymen  a  definite  amount  of 
money,  according  to  the  scale  adopted.  The  plan  has  been 
carried  out  enthusiastically  by  the  whole  church  of  which 
this  diocese  is  a  part.  Thus  last  year  the  diocese  on  behalf 
of  its  diocesan  missionaries,  supported  as  they  are  in  part  by 
the  missionary  fund  of  the  diocese  paid  for  such  insurance 
eighteen  hundred  dollars  and  the  parishes  about  twenty 
thousand  dollars,  and  it  may  be  added,  much  to  the  credit 
of  the  diocese,  every  individual  parish  participated  with  its 
full  quota. 

The  scale  of  benefits  adopted  is  as  follows  : 
To  every  clergymen  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  on  behalf  of 
whom  all  assessments  have  been  paid  there  is  guaranteed  a 
minimum  annuity  of  $600  with  a  maximum  of  $2,000,  the 
amount  depending  upon  the  average  salary  on  which  assess- 
ments have  been  paid.  This  does  not  apply  strictly  to 
clergymen  who  were  in  service  at  the  time  the  Pension  fund 
began  to  function  in  19 17.  This  class  are  guaranteed  at 
least  $600  but  the  Accrued  Liability  Fund  was  not  made 
large  enough  to  take  care  of  the  class  so  that  they  might 
receive  the  maximum  even  if  their  salary  averaged  that 
amount.  The  fund  was  constructed  with  the  idea  of  giving 
every  clergymen  at  the  age  of  retirement  one-half  pay.  In 
order  to  do  this  exactly  it  would  have  been  necessary  to 
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make  the  premium  much  larger  so  the  fund  was  constructed 
on  the  "group  insurance  plan"  i.e.,  taking  off  from  the  top 
salaries  in  order  to  bring  the  lower  ones  up  to  the  minimum. 
The  fund  was  first  constructed  with  a  view  of  taking  care  of 
those  who  should  be  ordained  after  19 1 7.  These  will  receive 
the  full  benefits.  The  next  problem  was  to  take  care  of 
those  ordained  previously.  For  them  the  Accrued  Liability- 
Fund  was  devised  in  an  amount  large  enough  to  insure  to 
everyone  of  this  class  the  minimum  of  $600.  A  few,  not  over 
a  handful  in  this  Diocese,  because  of  the  large  salaries  which 
makes  their  premium  large,  will  receive  a  little  more  than 
the  minimum. 

To  widows  is  paid  one-half  of  the  amount  due  on  behalf 
of  the  clergymen  at  the  time  of  his  decease  with  a  minimum 
of  $300,  To  this  was  added  for  1922  and  for  every  year 
thereafter  as  the  actuarial  surplus  warrants,  an  outright  gift 
in  addition  of  $1,000  and  to  those  already  receiving  the  $300 
an  additional  grant  of  $50  annually  as  long  as  the  surplus  is 
in  condition  to  allow  it.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  con- 
nection that  the  actual  surplus  at  the  end  of  192 1  almost 
equalled  the  amount  that  it  was  estimated  in  19 17  would 
be  on  hand  at  this  period. 

Orphans.  Two  classes.  Children  of  those  ordained  after 
1917.  From  one  to  seven;  $100;  from  seven  to  fourteen; 
$200;  from  fourteen  to  twenty-one,  $300.  Children  of  those 
ordained  previously  to  191 7  receive  one-half  of  the  above 
grant. 

Permanent  Disability.  To  a  clergyman  permanently 
disabled",  that  it,  precluded  by  nature  of  the  disease  or  by 
accident  from  the  apparent  ability  to  continue  his  work,  a 
grant  of  one-half  of  the  amount  due  at  the  time  of  disability 
with  a  minium  of  $600.  This  does  not  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  recover}^  and  return  to  work,  as  for  instance  in  the 
case  of  tuberculosis  a  man  frequently  is  temporarily  unable 
to  continue  his  work  but  later  recovers. 
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By  this  capital  fund,  which  now  ( 1922)  anunints  to  nearly 
fifteen  million  dollars,  the  pathetic  spectacle  of  a  man  of 
God  grown  old  in  faithful  service,  ending  his  days  in  priva- 
tion and  dire  want  is  no  longer  visible.  The  shame  to  the 
Church  of  the  many  such  cases  in  the  past  must  always  exist. 
But  the  continuance  of  it  is  at  an  end  and  while  the  pension 
fund  is  limited  and  the  pensions  granted  extremely  meager, 
they  serve  to  remove  that  dread  of  the  future  that  so 
oppressed  the  clergy  of  a  generation  ago,  filling  them  with 
worry  for  the  well-being  of  their  families,  and  distracting 
their  minds  inevitably  from  the  consideration  of  Heavenly 
things.  Our  Church  may  well  be  proud  of  the  organization 
and  operation  of  its  Pension  Fund. 
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CONCLUSION 

TN  the  preceding  pages  has  been  painted  a  picture,  imper- 
feet  and  incomplete  though  it  be,  of  the  work  of  the 
Church  in  the  Diocese  of  Central  New  York.  Some  of  it 
has  been  depicted  in  considerable  detail,  with  hair-like 
strokes.  Some  of  it  has  been  brushed  in  with  a  heavy 
hand.  Some  of  it  is  only  suggestive.  But  it  shows  the 
history  of  the  Church,  its  foundations  and  early  beginnings, 
its  struggles  and  triumphs,  and  it  records  the  heroic  labors 
of  some  of  the  pioneers.  It  also  presents  the  present 
organization  and  its  methods  of  carrying  on  the  work  so 
well  begun  a  century  ago. 

What  should  be  the  effect  on  those  who  read  ?  That 
will  depend  on  their  sense  of  continued  obligation.  Not  all 
who  look  at  a  picture  really  see  the  artist's  dream.  So  not 
every  one  who  reads  the  foregoing  pages  will  catch  the 
vision  of  the  possibilities  that  are  so  gloriously  open  to  the 
church  at  this  present  day.  It  is  a  strange  expression  of 
the  Bible  that  characterizes  certain  persons  as  "hard- 
hearted." Physiologically,  it  is  unnatural.  But  to  harden 
one's  heart  must  be  the  same  thing  as  to  shut  one's  eyes  to 
a  picture  lest  its  influence  stir  up  sympathy,  rouse  from 
apathy,  enlist  cooperation,  and  make  partisans.  Doubtless 
there  are  some  who  will  here  read  of  the  needs  of  the  for- 
eign-born, for  example,  and  harden  their  hearts  lest  they  be 
moved  to  take  some  part  in  the  work  of  making  them  a 
part  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Others  will  read  and  thereby 
be  moved  to  do  their  share  in  the  task  of  the  Church. 

For  the  task  is  before  us  all.  The  Kingdom  of  God  is 
here  on  earth  and  those  of  the  Kingdom  are  responsible  for 
its  extension.  Those  who  have  enlisted  for  the  task  and 
are  slothful  in  spirit  are  not  worthy  to  be  called  the  Sons  of 
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God.  They  are  slackers.  The  work  is  to  be  done  and  the 
laborers  are  few.  The  fields  are  white  unto  the  harvest 
and  there  are  few  to  gather  it.  Pray  ye  therefore  that  He 
will  send  laborers  into  the  harvest. 

That  the  task  may  be  accomplished  the  Church  has  to 
bring  together  the  necessary  conditions  for  success  in  this 
the  mission  of  the  Church.  First,  all  members  must  realize 
the  essential  unity  of  the  Church,  that  each  member  is 
necessar}^  to  complete  success  and  that,  if  any  member  is 
not  found  faithful,  just  in  so  far  the  plans  of  the  Head  must 
fail.  Second,  the  responsibility  of  the  Church  is  for  the 
whole  Church,  everywhere.  A  successful  parish  is  not  one 
that  has  the  finest  choir  or  the  largest  number  of  clubs  and 
societies  but  it  is  rather  one  that  includes  the  largest  number 
of  members  alive  to  their  individual  responsibility  in 
promoting  the  growth  of  God's  Kingdom  on  earth. 

The  foundation  of  such  interest  must  be  information  and 
education.  Thousands  of  3^ears  ago,  Isaiah  wrote  :  "  Israel 
doth  not  know,  my  people  doth  not  consider  "  as  a  charge 
against  a  seemingly  faithless  congregation,  and  knowledge 
and  interest  are  equally  important  today.  If  only  every 
baptized  person  would  avail  himself  of  the  chances  to  learn, 
chances  that  are  so  freely  offered  by  the  Church,  and  would 
find  out  what  splendid  work  men  and  women  are  doing  in 
all  lands  in  the  name  of  the  Church,  for  the  poor,  the 
ignorant,  the  sick  and  the  needy,  his  pride  would  be 
aroused,  his  allegiance  strengthened,  and  his  interest 
stirred. 

Third,  all  that  we  have  and  are  is  but  a  gift,  a  trust,  for 
which  we  must  give  an  account.  Surely  it  was  with  a 
purpose  that  the  parable  of  the  ten  talents  was  made  a  part 
of  the  New  Testament  teaching.  To  those  of  us  who  have 
been  content  to  leave  the  task  of  being  co-laborers  with 
God,  of  acting  as  His  agents,  in  the  extension  of  His  King- 
dom, to  others,  that  ringing  condemnation  of  him  who  kept 
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his  talent  wrapped  up  in  a  napkin  must  come  with  fearful 
force.  For  we  are  all  stewards,  entrusted  with  time,  with 
certain  abilities  and  with  incomes  of  certain  amounts,  not 
for  our  own  gratification  but  for  God's  purposes,  and  if  we 
are  not  faithful  stewards  how  shall  we  dare  to  face  our 
Lord  when  the  day  of  reckoning  comes? 

Shall  not  everyone  who  reads  this  book  and  learns  what 
the  Church  in  this  Diocese  has  to  do  and  what  the  machinery 
is  for  doing  it,  offer  himself  as  a  worker,  if  only  in  an  ob- 
scure corner?  Shall  not  everyone  contribute  reasonably 
from  his  income,  using  his  trust  in  a  way  of  which  he  shall 
not  be  ashamed  ?  And  shall  he  not  pray  daily  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Kingdom,  that  his  interest  may  not  flag,  and 
that  he  may  be  instant  in  study,  and,  learning  of  the 
activities  and  successes  reached  by  the  Soldiers  of  the 
Cross  follow  on  where  they  have  led  the  way  ! 
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